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BOOK IV. 

(CONTDTUEJ)). 



Vict. Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle. 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Hyp, Thinking to walk in those Arcadian pastures 
Thou hast run thy noble head against the wall. 

Vict. I will forget her ! All dear recollections 

Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds ! 
I will forget her ! 

LONGPELLOW's "SPAIHSH STUDENT." 

Act IIL Scene L 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF EDWARD CLIFTON. 

"June 20, 18 -. 

"The bitterest moment of a man's exis- 
tence is that in which he finds the great aim of 
his life has fallen short of its object, and 
stands on the desolate shore watching the bark 
cast adrift and floating purposeless to the ocean. 

"There can be no bitterness like that, no 
loss which is so beyond reparation — it is a 
moment that lasts for ever, bringing a pain we 
must endure alone, and opening a wound which 
our sickly smiles must endeavor to conceal. 

" Has the time come for me ? has the arrow 

£ 2 
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sped but in vain, and floats my hope on the 
waters, the life- wreck to the rock ? 

" It seems so. I feel it is so — that the time 
has come to act, to test the strength of the 
delusion, to lay aside the glittering falsity by 
which I have been deceived, to assert the pride 
of my manhood, waiving aside the vapid senti- 
ment which has made life but romance and the 
dupe of a dream. 

" Did she ever love me ? I believe so. But 
the heart of a woman throbs at the face of a 
stranger, and her faith flickers away as the 
autumn leaf from the bough. 'Tis not the 
the friendship of a life, or the devotion that has 
endured longest, which makes the deepest impres- 
sion, or lays the surest foundation on which the 
temple is built. 

" Possibly they met by appointment — incon- 

testably he loves her, and she — ? Is there a 

doubt ! dare I doubt still ?" 

# # # # 



" June 22, 18- 



" Miss Hern has returned. What a contrast, 
the free bright looks of the one, with the new 
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born thoughtfulness of the other ! I have seen 
them both and compared them — the uncut 
diamond and the dazzling gem, the fine thought 
of the one, and the varying sensibility of the 
other — steadfastness and capriciousness — a whole 
heart and a divided one ! A man might find 
balm even fi-om the stings of disappointment in 
the society of Avice Hern — might be happy 
with her, and for a long life-time know no 
sorrow in her sweet companionship. Not that 
I could ever love her in the true acceptation 
of the word, though I should esteem her 
highly — more than highly — but I am writing 
the veriest trash, and am as maudlin as a 
school-girl. 

{A pen is run through these lines in the original manuscript^ 



"June 23, 18 . 

" What a relief to be home once more, the 
long wearisome dinner-party of Mr. Stanmore's 
at an end, and the calmness of my own study a 
welcome back to the Shrubbery. 

" With what a heavy heart I have returned ! 
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There is no room for longer surmise — I know 
all, and the blow is heavy. 

" I know all, though she deem me ignorant ; 
there is no eluding the vigilant glance of the 
eyes sharpened by jealousy and distrust. I 
know more than she would confess to herself, 
and it is a terrible knowledge that crushes and 
humiliates me. Is the man my equal ? in what 
stands he my superior in her eyes ? Not in 
wealth, or his expectations — Rosamond judges 
not for the motives of the world, there is no 
age or self in her thoughts. 

" Well, Life is an enigma, Love is an enigma, 
Rosamond is an enigma, and I am— a fool !" 



And with this well-founded remark, for most 
lovers weai:^the bells and jingle them in admira- 
ble tune, the diary concludes, and a week or 
two elapses before , a fresh date follows, and 
Edward Clifton has got over his wrongs, and 
is sufBciently well in mind to resume his pen 
and discourse on his hopes and his fears, in the 
hurriedly scrawled record from which we have 
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had the unmanliness to make extracts, not 
offering them to the reader as specimens of 
Mr. Clifton's composition — ^far from that — but 
as notes by which he can gain some idea of the 
force of events by which the state of his mind 
is controlled, and the very humble opinion he 
has arrived at concerning that mind's possessor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FETE AT "THE HALL." 



Cards of invitation for the long promised 
f6te at the Hall were issued early in July, and 
circulated extensively amongst all the gentry — 
including two baronets and a rich Jew banker 
who lived and " kept house" within twenty 
miles of Sanderstone. 

Everybody talked of it, the intended guests 
met each other in the streets and country lanes, 
and made it their one topic of discourse ; the 
villagers, over their pellucid ale, told all they 
knew and more about the preparations the 
Hems were making for the grand occasion, and 
the " Ploughshire Gazette," whose editor had 
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received a card, kept dropping mysterious hints 
which set the inquisitive mad with unsatiated 
curiosity. 

The day before the fSte was a busy day for 
Sanderstone, so many vans from the great town 
far away where the railway station was, came 
toiling along the heavy roads with London 
parcels, unwieldy hampers, and boxes of all shapes 
and sizes, and one huge horse overburdened with 
the good things of this life dropped dead 
on the road, and added to the sensation of the 
hour. 

The appointed day came at length, and at 
half past eight o'clock — no earlier time was 
fixed for some reason un-apparent, the roads to 
Sanderstone, for many miles around gleamed 
with carriage lamps all advancing to the centre 
of attraction. 

A crowd of villagers had assembled in the 
roadway, to see the company drive in at the 
great gates, on each side of which was a mounted 
groom in the Hern livery, bearing aloft a flaming 
torch. 

All the way down the long dark avenues, at 
regular distances, were the mounted grooms 
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with torches, and the glaring fitftil light 
streamed on the broad paths, and shamed 
darkness into the woods beyond. 

There was no end to the carriages that came 
thickly streaming onwards, locking within each 
others wheels, gently stoving in the panels erf 
those in advance, backing suddenly on rampant 
horses in the rear, and grazing many a pair of 
plunging legs. 

It was a mild summer's night, and hosts of 
stars in the sky overhead, seemed peeping down 
with wonder. 

The Hall itself was a blaze of light from its 
myriad of windows, and more servants with 
torches stood in a crowd about the portico. 

" The good old times come back, girls," said 
Mr. Stanmore, as he pulled up the carriage 
blind, and surveyed the brilliant scene ; " the 
dear feudal ages when the Lord of the Hall and 
all gathered his clansmen and weak vassals 
together, and showed them what a magnificent 
fellow he was, and how everybody ought to love 
and obey him, he had so many retainers, and 
such lots of money." 

" Tm sure its all very beautiful," snapped 
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Miss Jane, sitting stiffly by bis side, and in one 
back-breaking position for fear of creases in her 
new brocaded satin, " I cannot see anything to 
sneer at yet, Mr. Stanmore." 

" Sneer !" echoed her brother, " I would not 
sneer for the worth of all those big lights, which 
are frightening the poor horses into fits. Does 
a man sneer when he draws a comparison ?" 

" Yours may be a little invidious/' said Avice, 
who sat on the opposite seat with Rosamond. 

" Cruel is he, or she, who misjudges," said 
Stanmore, " I sneer not, suspicious Avice Hern ; 
all this I acknowledge to be very grand, though I 
have seen grander on less important occasions.** 

" What occasions ?" asked Rosamond, inno- 
cently. 

" On foggy nights at Charing Cross and 
Piccadilly, I have seen twice the number of 
links," he replifed, "not to mention gas-lights 
flaring from the main, and all to keep vulgar 
omnibuses, carts. Hansom cabs and stray 
equipages, from running into one another, my 
dear. But those happy days are gone! here 
we are — ^please to mind the pitch." 

Walter Hern had not been sparing of expense 
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in his entertainment, and if portions of it were 
not in strict accordance with polite taste or 
modern fashion, yet the scale on which it had 
all been conducted, took a great deal away from 
the effects of false style, and at least served its 
object in surprising the invited guests. The 
vestibule, full of servants in rich livery, and 
decorated with flowers, as costly as some of the 
ladies carried in their bouquets, and lighted up 
with immense waxen bougies of a Catholic 
appearance, commenced the series of effects 
with which Walter Hern had determined to 
astonish his dear friends. 

The spacious ball-room, which would not 
have been much out of place in Buckingham 
Palace, was crowded with admiring guests, and 
in the midst of them moved Hern and his son, 
smiling, shaking hands, and bowing in all 
directions. 

Arnold Hern had good reason to look dis- 
paragingly at the small chandeliers of the 
Shrubbery, those in the Hall ball-room were so 
immense and so dazzling, as they hung with 
their thousands of lights from the rose-tinted 
ceiling. At the farther extremity of the room. 
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in a raised orchestra, sat a large band of 
musicians, destined to be conducted by a 
celebrated professor, all hair and white waistcoat. 
When the confusion and bustle had somewhat 
subsided, sets were formed for a quadrille, the 
famous leader of the band just mentioned, took 
his place, described a geometrical twist in the 
air with a baton, frowned, stamped his foot, 
struck violently at nothing, and the rich music 
pealed forth, and the ball began. 

Arnold opened the ball with a real baronet's 
sister, and the real baronet, a soft looking 
young man in light hair and green spectacles, 
condescended to lead out Miss Mistleford, 
whilst the other real baronet, an old gentleman 
with white hair and a squint, whose character 
was not free from blemish concerning the ladies, 
and never had been since he was thirteen years 
of age, took the arm of * his dear friend,' 
Walter Hern, and strolled through the suite 
of rooms with him, denominating everything 
" Waptu-wous," and even the footmen " splenn- 
deed." The ball-room windows, many of which 
were unclosed, though thickly draped with curtains, 
touched the ground, and opened on a massive 
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stone terrace, which ran along the whole extent 
of the mansion, and commanded a view of the 
garden-grounds, brilliantly lit up with countless 
colored lamps. Mr. Stanmore, later in the 
evening, congratulated his host upon the effect, 
saying "Vauxhall gardens on a gala night 
could hardly have eclipsed it;" to which 
eulogium Walter Hern replied, with a hoarse 
laugh, " Very likely not," and whispered con- 
fidentially into his ear, " I took the hint from 
there, to tell you the truth, Stanmore." 
Stanmore smiled at this piece of information, 
and said, " He thought so," hoping at the same 
time there would be fireworks to match ? Hern 
concluded the colloquy by a heavy chuckle, and 
a " Wait a bit, I believe you." 

The first dance was concluded, and already 
the grand terrace was becoming a favorite 
though dangerous promenade, on that sultry 
summer night ; and those ladies and gentlemen 
who had not seen Vauxhall Gardens, with its 
''one hundred thousand additional lamps," 
thought there was fairy land beyond the terrace, 
and the Hern's f(§te was quite regal, princely, 
and so novel ! 
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Arnold Hern, after he had led the 
baronet's sister to a seat, wandered about 
the rooms with a somewhat anxious look 
on his face. He came upon the object of 
his search at last, and was shaking hands with 
Miss Stanmore^ Rosamond, his cousin and 
Mr. Stanmore, and welcoming them to the 
Hall. He offered an arm to Rosamond, 
and Avice actuated by some unaccountable 
feeling, hastily shrank back, and took the 
disengaged arm of her guardian, who raised 
his eyebrows at her in an inquiring manner, 
after Arnold had led Rosamond to the dance 
for which he had engaged her. 

Avice murmured, ** I cannot answer the 
question your looks imply, Mr, Stanmore." 

" You are not particularly attached to your 
cousin, I begin to think, Avice." 

" Not particularly," she answered. 

" How singular !" affirmed Miss Jane, " he's 
such an agreeable, handsome young fellow too, 
and his ways are so winning." 

"Are they?" inquired Stanmore, with a 
dubious look. 
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" I think so," replied his sister, " and every- 
body thinks so except Avice. Oh ! he's quite a 
ladies' favorite." 

" Indeed !" said her brother, " and may I 
ask if he be a favorite of Rosamond's too ?" 

" Well, I hardly know," said Miss Stanmore, 
in reply, " Rosamond tells me, she thinks him 
a nice young man enough — but she does not 
say much about him." 

The face of the father clouded for a moment, 
and some question he was about to ask, died 
away on his lips. 

"There's Mrs. Clifton chatting away on 
yonder couch," he said, after a short pause, 
" I shall leave you ladies with her, and take an 
inspection of the place. What a fine mansion, 
and — what an owner !" he muttered to him- 
self. 

" I thought you were going to solicit my 
hand for the next dance," said Avice, affecting 
to pout her small red lips, " but no, you must 
fly from the charms of our sex, and deprive me 
of a partner, and I have so few partners too !'* 

"I will find you a younger," he replied. 
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moodily, ^^ one v^hose heels shall be as light as 
his thoughts, and whose face shall be as shining 
as that mirror." 

" Oh ! thank you," cried Avice. 

"Is that a programme in yonder frame," 
asked Stanmore, "all satin and gold, and 
fiddledee — filigree I mean ?" 

" I think so." 

He halted with the ladies, when they were 
facing the article he had made enquiry con- 
cerning, and said, " I see the next dance is a qua- 
drille, Avice, I don't mind dancing one — there !" 

" I am highly flattered." 

" I shall leave you, Jane, with Mrs. Clifton," 
said Stanmore, "and if you will be a good 
girl, and don't flirt, I shall come for you some 
time in the evening, and dance the Cachuca 
with you." 

" I shall not require partners — especially bro- 
thers," replied the young thing, who, for a 
wonder, was in capital spirits. 

" Glad to hear it," he answered, in his dryest 
tones ; " saves me a world of trouble and 
respectful attention. Ah ! my dear Mrs. Clif- 
ton, a very good evening to you." 

VOL. II. c 
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The duchess of the Shrubbery, all smiles, 
rose to salute her friends. 

" Where's Edward ?" inquired Mr. Stan- 
more. 

" Here he — " said Mrs. Clifton, turning 
round, " no, he is not. Well, that's very sin- 
gular; he was here a minute since. Dear 
me. 

" J suppose he is dancing ?" 

"No, the dance had begun when he was 
sitting here," said she ; " perhaps he's talking 
to Sir James Fishfin." 

"I'll go and look after him," said Mr. 
Stanmore. " Never fear, Avice, I will not 
deprive you of your accomplished partner. Take 
that seat, and wait patiently for the happy 
moment— 'I shan't be long." 

He pressed his way through the admiring 
mothers and fathers, the sour spinsters, and the 
bashful young men, standing without the silken 
cords that divided them from the dancers, and 
went in search of Edward Clifton. 

With some difficulty he came upon the re- 
quired gentleman, who was standing at the 
back of a group of old ladies, with his arms 
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folded bravo-fashion, and a pair of eyebrows 
black and lowering, and bravo-fashion, too. 

• " Ah ! Edward ' Clifton," cried Stanmore, 
lightly laying a hand upon his arm to arrest 
attention, " thou art thoughtful ; in what land 
of dreams dost thou sojourn ?" 

" Mr. Stanmore !" said he, starting and co- 
loring. 

"A grave face for so grand a party," said 
Stanmore, " and after such preparation for your 
amusement." 

"For mine?" said Clifton, with a forced 
laugh ; " for the world and the * Ploughshire 
Gazette.' Have you seen the editor ?" 

"Do not know him," replied Stanmore, 
" and do not want. Keep me from an editor 
all the days of my life." 

Clifton smiled faintly. 

" Why are you not dancing, Clifton ?" 

" Fm not in the vein for it. Sir," answered 
the young man ; " I feel dull, and my spirits, 
to tell the truth, are not of the best this 
evening." 

Mr. Stanmore, observing the fixed gaze of 
Edward Clifton, glanced in its evident direction, 

c 2 
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and beheld, about twenty couples distant, his 
daughter and Arnold Hem. There was a 
father's pride on his dear/ expressive face, its 
he watched her, young, radiant and happy. 
There was a father's anxiety as her handsome 
partner leaned towards Rosamond, and con- 
versed with her — a little too earnestly, mayhap 
— when the pauses in the dance left them 
standing side by side. There was the manifest 
sympathy of a friend as he turned to Clifton, 
and endeavored to divert his attention, but that 
gentleman jealous lest his thoughts should be 
read correctly by the keen observer at his side, 
resisted the attempt, and said coolly : 

" I have been watching your daughter the 
last few minutes, Mr. Stanmore ; the most 
graceful, as well as the most beautiful girl in 
the room." 

" You flatter her, my dear friend." 

" No," he answered ; " and I think there are 
many here to bear me out in the assertion. I 
often wish I were your son, Mr. Stanmore; 
she would be so pretty a sister to be proud 
of." 

" Very." 
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" Mr. Hern dances well," criticized Clifton ; 
" a trifle too lackadaisical, perhaps, as if it were 
a bore; but that is a fashionable way, and 
sets not amiss upon him. How is Miss 
Hern ?" 

" She is very well, I thank you." 

" I must secure her for a partner, the next 
dance," said Clifton, " or the gay world around 
me will think I am envious of the display of 
our friends, and have come with a rueful 
visage to depress the spirits of all my ac- 
quaintance." 

" I am afraid Miss Hern is engaged next 
dance, Clifton," said Stanmore. 

" Ah ! with whom ?" pausing in his move- 
ment to retire. 

" Some stuck-up dandy or another," an- 
swered Stanmore, as he turned away. ** I 
forget his name." 

When Mr. Stanmore went towards Avice 
to remind her of her engagement, he found 
Mr. Clifton deep in conversation by her side. 
Clifton had improved in spirits since their 
parting, although there was something wildly 
gay in his manner, at which Avice was puz- 
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zled, and which Mr. Stanmore, for the time, 
studiously overlooked. 

"Sorry to interrupt this charming tete-h- 
tete" said he, " but I have come for my fair 
ward.*' 

"Is Miss Hern engaged to you?" cried 
Clifton, in some surprise. 

"And why not, friend?" asked Mr. Stan- 
more, "may not an old gentleman dance for 
once to amuse the company ? Do you set an 
interdict upon my pleasures, tyrant ?" 

" I resign, Sir, I resign," cried Clifton with 
a laugh, as Stanmore led Avice to her place in 
the next quadrille. 

"Well, Avice, and how do you like your 
new profession ?" asked he, as they stood 
watching the arrangements. 

" Profession !" exdaimed the wondering 
Avice. 

"Flirting, my dear ward, flirting," he re- 
plied ; " it*s a nice amusement for quiet comers 
and side couples, don't you think so? I'm 
sure Edward Clifton is of my opinion." 

" Was I flirting very desperately ?" inquired 
Avice, with a rosy cheek. 
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" Upon my honor, I am so bad a judge, that I 
cannot respond to the question," he said, " but 
I shouldn't wonder at all. Now for Le Pan- 
talon ; I forget all about it, and shall put our 
vis-a-vis into a fit of silent disgust ; but, com- 
menqons.** 

Whilst the dance was proceeding, Edward 
Clifton, disappointed in his partner — was he 
disappointed? — went sauntering up and down 
the different rooms, and twice passed Miss Rosa- 
mond Stanmore, the first time with a respectful 
bow, and the second as if unaware of her presence 
by the side of his own mother. The third 
time he advanced in a nonchalant manner to- 
wards her. 

"Not dancing. Miss Rosamond?'* he ex- 
claimed, in feigned astonishment. " How is 
it that the belle of the room sits ' in maiden 
meditation, * with not even an attendant ca- 
valier ? Where is Mr. Hem, or Mr. Markham, 
or Sir James? This is ungallant in the 
extreme !" 

Mrs. Clifton laughed, and Rosamond laughed 
too, though a warm flush sprang to her face, 
and the slightest gleam of pique sparkled in 
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her blue eyes. Mr. CliftoD, she thought, had 
no right to treat her quite so ironically; he 
was presuming on his old acquaintance. 

"I am not dancing; that should be suf- 
iScient reason, Mr. Clifton," she replied. "I 
find the rooms very dose, despite these open 
windows." 

" You have danced, I presume ?" 

Rosamond bit her lip to restrain her rising 
anger. She knew Mr. Clifton had stood sur- 
veying her and her partner, Mr. Arnold Hern, 
nearly the whole of the last dance, and yet he 
asked so unnecessary a question. 

" Yes, Sir, I have." 

" Is this seat disengaged ?" he asked of his 
mother, pointing to a vacant space between 
Mrs. Clifton and Rosamond. 

" Yes, Edward, dear," replied his mother. 

Edward dear leisiu'ely dropped into it, and 
said carelessly to Rosamond : 

" I was afraid it might be reserved for some 
more favored individual ; but happily, I am 
deceived. Miss Stanmore." 

"Why so afraid, Mr. Clifton?" inquired 
Rosamond, with some asperity lurking in the 
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musical tones of her voice. "Would there 
have been much cause for featy supposing that 
it were reserved ?" 

" As a gentleman, I am bound to say so." 

" You are pleased to be courteous this even- 
mg. 

"I am pleased with everything; the fSte 
is so magnificent/' answered Clifton, with a 
curling lip. 

" Quite equal to the Shrubbery's," responded 
Rosamond, with flashing, eyes. She regretted 
the sharp rejoinder the moment afterwards, it 
was so crude and so ungenerous, and on his 
changed looks she read the expression of such 
honest pain. 

There was a silence. They were alone to- 
gether. Mrs. Clifton had just shifted her place 
to the adjoining recess, to chat with a lady 
from the next county. 

" The Shrubbery, Miss Stanmore," he said, 
after a pause, " is, no doubt, far beneath your 
high consideration. We are humble people, 
and cannot dazzle you with that brightness 
which surrounds such great people as the 
Herns. If Miss Stanmore be but pleased to 
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tolerate my mother's home, or grace it by her 
presence, that is sufficient recompense for us, 
and all we can anticipate from her." 

Rosamond did not reply, but fluttered her 
fan violently. 

" I cannot expect Miss Stanmore's critical 
judgment on our poor f6te of last winter ; it 
was beneath it," he continued ; " but this 
display — ^if she would favor me with her 
comments, I should feel obliged." 

" I have no comments to give," said Rosa- 
mond, quietly. 

" Then how can I ever profit by good teach- 
ing ?" he exclaimed ; " how know what pleases 
or oflfends your taste ?" 

Rosamond made no reply, and he changed 
the topic. 

" Shall you dance this evening, Miss Stan- 
more ?" 

"I am engaged next dance." Rosambnd 
was quite out of temper, now. 

"I did not solicit or aspire to the great 
honor," he said quickly. " I am merely curious 
to know the gentleman so favored ?" 

" Mr. Hem," she said, briefly. 
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" Again ?" 

" Yes, Sir ; again," replied Rosamond, biting 
her lips. 

" Twice in succession — ttvice /" he mur- 
mured. 

"I thought you did not know that I had 
danced before, Mr. Clifton, much less with 
whom," said Rosamond. 

"I beg pardon — I was speaking absently," 
he said ; then muttered again, " Twice !" 

" It is not Mr. Clifton's part to dictate to 
me my partner," said Rosamond, with a heaving 
chest. " It is not for Mr. Clifton to sit here 
and insult me by his sarcasm. I shall be fa- 
vored by — " 

She stopped. 

" By his retiring," added Clifton, rising. 
" Certainly, Miss Stanmore. I should be a 
chiu-l, indeed, to intrude upon you longer, 
keeping back by my presence here a much more 
welcome face. I wish you a good evening." 

Clifton reverentially bowed, and slowly moved 
away, with a countenance that gathered gloom 
with every step. He brushed by the throng of 
dancers, separated the heavy curtains before 
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the windows, and passed through them, 
strode to the end of the terrace bareheaded, 
and went down the wide stone steps into the 
garden. 

He marched along the winding, gravel paths, 
passed the festoons of gaudy illumination lamps, 
swung from tree to tree, took no heed of some 
half-a-dozen men fixing huge firework devices 
on the grass-plot, and quarrelling amongst 
themselves as to the fitting station for them, 
and stopped but when he reached a lonely 
walk, by the side of an immense green-house, 
the door of which was open, and emitting from 
within the fragrant odor of a thousand flowers. 

He began to pace up and down, and to 
soliloquize. 

" She thinks to hold me in her chains, and 
that I love her — her very look betrays a mock- 
ing triumph, which burns into my soul, and 
makes me almost hate her. I will foil her," he 
cried, stamping his foot, passionately, on the 
ground, " I will show her, and those who rate 
me love-sick, how easily it is to put a false 
construction on a common courtesy, and deceive 
themselves by supposition 1" 
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He paused, looked grave, and stern, and then 
went on again. 

" I have never loved her 1" he cried, " I feel 
that I have never been her slave, and that there 
is another I can love, and will I Rosamond 
Stanmore, you think me jealous — ^we shall see !" 

He wheeled round quickly, retraced his steps 
past the pyrotechnic artistes, still quarrelling 
over their powder patterns, and variegated fires, 
went under the festoons of colored lights up the 
steps, along the terrace, through the curtains 
into the ball-room again, with its noise, its heat, 
its throng of guests, its lively, ringing music ! 

We have said, in a preceding chapter, that 
the deep feeling of Edward Clifton was prone to 
carry him into an extravagance of action ; did he 
intend that night to be more extravagant, more 
reckless, and more wicked than he had ever 
been ? 

. The dancing was going on with spirit ; the 
grand ball at the Hall, was a complete triumph; 
every face looked happy ; and the hoarse laugh 
of Walter Hem, typical of excessive satisfaction 
was heard from the adjoining card-room, wherein 
he was playing whist with Miss Jane Stanmore 
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for a partner. Clifton gave a sharp glance 
round. Arnold was promenading with Rosa* 
mond ; the dance was concluded in which they 
had been partners ; and they were slowly walk- 
ing up and down — he talking, and the fair girl 
on his arm^ listening, and smiling. Once she 
turned her face hastily away at something he 
was saying, and Clifton saw the passing blush 
mantle over her face. His lip curled contemp- 
tuously, and he muttered : 

" To be won by a man like that ! to be 
attracted by the prime mover of this vulgar 
scene — a man whose taste does not extend 
beyond illumination lamps and fireworks. She 
was not worthy of no matter !" 

He closed his lips, breathed hard, and, with 
an air of settled determination on his visage, 
joined Mr. Stanmbre 'and his ward, who were 
lingering by the entrance doors, and looking 
down the room. 

" Why, where have you been, Clifton — ^star- 
gazing ?" asked Mr. Stanmore. 

" 1 have been indulging myself with a walk 
on the terrace — the room is so fearfully hot." 

" Without your hat, Clifton ?" said Stanmore. 
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" I forgot it." 

" That was imprudent," he remarked, " and 
the M.C. of our department has, with an eye to 
change of scene, arranged the hats in the most 
excellent manner — quite a genius. No fear of 
going home in a shahhy brown, as an exchange 
for one's last new beaver, here. These Hems 

r 

are great in — hats." 

" And fireworks," added Clifton. 

Mr. Stanmore laughed, and Avice looked 
grave. She could not understand why an 
invited guest should turn a host's desire to 
please into irony and satirical compliment — ^it 
appeared to her to be mean and unjust ; but 
then she knew so little of the polite world. 

Happy is the host who never hears of the 
comments his guests were ^o unsparing of, 
or listens to the estimate of the evening's 
amusement over sundry tea-services at home — 
never learns how those " damned good-natured 
friends" laughed at all his past efforts, sneered 
at his taste, made wry-faces in remembrance of 
the wine they had drunk so plentifully at his 
table, and which gave so many of them such 
terrible head-aches next morning — how they 
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criticized him, his dress, and his speech after 
supper — dragged forward his relations, and 
made jests of rare merit on all their physical 
infirmities — cast up their eyes at the old fashion, 
or the new fashion, or the no fashion at all — 
spared not even the poor red-eyed servants who 
had been fagging all the day for them, and who 
had to sit up all the night and the early morn- 
ing, to see them out at the front door. 

Happy is the host who hears nothing of this, 
but takes congratulations, and warm, hearty 
pressures of the hand, and looks of admiration 
at everything, for real earnest, believing not in 
" sham," and veneer ! 

All men are frail ; and if Mr. Clifton were 
soured by his own thoughts, perhaps Mr. Stan- 
more hardly liked a richer man in the county 
than himself — ^for had he not been the great 
man of Sanderstone, before the millionare 
bought the Hall, and took the brilliancy out of 
him? 

" You have not danced to-night, Edward ?" 
remarked Mr. Stanmore, " have you abandoned 
sweet Terpsichore for some fairer goddess ?" 

" I may, in time," replied Clifton, " but really 
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I have had some difficulty in obtaining a partner 
this evening, every fair lady has been so parti- 
cularly engaged. May I venture, once more, 
to solicit the honor of dancing with Miss 
Hern ?" 

Avice bowed assent to his request. 

"Then I shall go to the card-room," said 
Stanmore, " the guests have seen quite enough 
of my saltatory accomplishments this evening ; 
au revoir" 

He nodded familiarly to Clifton and Avice, 
and strolled away leaving them together. 

For some inexplicable reason, there was an 
embarrassing silence after the retirement of Mr. 
Stanmore, and Avice felt the arm of Clifton, on 
which her small gloved hand rested, shaking 
nervously. 

She was the first to speak. 

" I fear you are not well to-night, Mr. 

Clifton r 

" My dear Miss Hem, I never was in better 
spirits," he replied, " at the beginning of the 
evening there certainly was a little depression, 
for which I could not account — ^but now !" 

Avice colored at the "now," and thought Mr. 
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Clifton an excessivdy strange young man, who 
had something on his mind. 

Mr. Clifton soon proved he was in the best 
of spirits; he danced, chatted in a light and 
easy manner, with his face beaming with smiles, 
and his hazel eyes — he had very handsome 
hazel eyes the ladies said — sparkling with 
vivacity. 

He spoke to Avice in a peculiar tone, too, 
different from that in which he addressed his 
mother, or his friends, in the course of the 
evening — a softened voice that to hear was to 
set her heart beating very strangely. 

What did he mean by not leaving her side 
after the dance — ^by calling to her recollection, 
as they sat together, old scenes of festivity they 
had shared — ^by showing how powerful a me- 
mory he was possessed of, by bringing back 
small incidents which she thought everybody 
had forgotten but herself, and which to remem- 
ber was to her almost a sense of pain ? What 
did he mean, thought Avice, by looking at her 
so^— by meeting every look of hers till she 
could but answer his questions with a gaze dir 
rected to the floor ? 
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Had he quarrelled with Rosamond, and was 
he paying her attention out of a spirit of 
revengeful jealousy? The thought made her 
color mount, and her bosom heave. But, no, 
he was not ungenerous, and he — he had never 
demonstrated very plainly an affection for her 
guardian's daughter, and had often addressed 
her, Avice, in a peculiar tone of voice before — 
a tone which had set her thinking more about 
him than she had a right to think. 

Sometimes she had even thought he did not 
love Rosamond at all — he took so little heed of 
her — and now she felt assured of it, for when 
her name was mentioned he laughed lightly, and 
said : 

** I am afraid Miss Rosamond has won the 
grandee's heart, for Mr. Hern, junior, looks 
thoughtful, and dances much with her ; come, 
you are an observer. Miss Avice, do you not 
think, with me, that Miss Stanmore has made a 
most decided conquest ?" 

" I hope not," replied Avice, sadly. 

"Why do you hope not?" he cried, sur- 
prised. 

"An unfitting match — it would prove a 
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bitter union in the end/' said Avioe, mournfully, 
" and — ^but we are deciding upon Rosamond's 
fate, and giving her a betrothed with a grave 
earnestness that is ridiculous." 

"They are forming sets for the 'Caledo- 
nians/" said Clifton, " your favorite quadrille. 
If it be not too encroaching on my part, might 
I again ask you to honor me ?" 

Avice hardly knew what to say ; she had an 
objection to dancing twice in succession with the 
same partner — it attracted attention, and gave 
rise to comments, not always of the gentlest — 
therefore she hesitated. 

" Miss Hem, surely we are too old friends to 
study much the paltry etiquette of a ball-room," 
said he, entreatingly, " Avice, I beg you will not 
refuse me this one dance !" 

For the first time in his life, he called her by 
her Christian name without the prei&x, " Miss," 
and she could never have believed the mere 
utterance of it would have brought such a rush 
of blood to her face. 

She rose and gave him her hand, saying with 
an effort : 

"Surely I cannot refuse, after this most 
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urgent appeal, and so, to punish you, I am your 
most obedient/' 

She would not let him utter one word in 
reply, but walked swiftly with him to her place, 
almost leading him, as it were, and making a 
host of irrelevant remarks, by whijch she con- 
trived to wholly turn the subject of discourse. 

Now " Love Chases " are singular things, 
and engender a great deal of excitement, some- 
times turning the head completely, and bringing 
on aberration of the brain. So Clifton, in the 
new chase which he had commenced, en- 
tered so earnestly into the pursuit that he was 
carried away by the flood of conflicting emotions, 
and really for that evening loved Avice, and 
thought there was not a dearer girl under the 
sun. He forgot all about Rosamond, Arnold 
Hern, even the figures of his quadrille, and 
stumbled about, and got wrong partners, and 
acted like a martyr to that universal passion 
over which a blind little rascal exercises supreme 
jurisdiction. He had always had a studied 
respect, almost a veneration for Avice ; and now 
he thought he must be in love, he had all the 
symptoms so strong. 
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Is it any wonder then that his manner de« 
ceived Avice — dear-sighted, sharp little Avice — 
and bewildered her, and made her head and her 
heart ache, and her temples throb in wild unison 
with both ; and yet amidst all, to filter through the 
chaos of everything, such a sense of deep happi- 
ness, undefined shadowy happiness, that a word 
would have drawn a torrent of tears from those 
dark down-cast eyes. 

The fact is, though Edward Clifkon be no 
hero to the reader — the artful reader who is in 
the secret of the diary, and has summed up' 
his character from other slight observations 
of which Avice has no knowledge — ^yet he 
had always been a hero to our heroine, and 
the artificial side turned to the world was so 
attractive a one, with its book-learning, its 
reflectiveness, its courteousness, its everything, 
that Avice estimated him as a very talented 
young man, and saw all his bright qualities and 
none of his dark ones — a one-sided view that 
is always deceptive, and leads to much toil and 
trouble when a change of position shows the 
night side of the idol, and the idol itself lies 
shattered for ever. 
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Avice judged by her heart and not by her 
mind, and the heart is always one-sided. It 
was the first mistake in her judgment of 
character, and though we pardon the miscon- 
ception, we can but fear for the future. 

The hours sped onward — one by one they 
drifted away, and the silver chimes of the time- 
pieces scattered about the house, were drowned 
in the clash of the band, and the conversation of 
the guests. There were laughing faces crowd- 
ing the ball-room, the card-room, the terrace 
looking on the garden— even the garden itself 
was not without wandering couples whose dark 
figures flitted about the distant walks. 

They were on the terrace, how they came 
there is of no consequence to the historian ; but 
there were Avice and Mr. Clifton, Avice in her 
cloak and hood, and Mr. Clifton not without 
his hat this time. There were some thirty or 
forty of the guests pacing up and down the 
wide stone pavement, or leaning over the balus- 
trades and gazing at the garden beneath. One 
young man, evidently suffering from a fit of 
jealousy, was moping on the first steps that led 
to the garden, and another, in figure very much 
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like Sir James Fishfin was surveying the glit- 
tering stars in the dusky blue sky, and quoting 
poetry from Tennyson*s " Princess." 

Avice wished she had not come to see after 
Rosamond when they were on the terrace, 
though the scented summer air was refreshing 
after the hot rooms they had quitted, and the 
gardens were so prettily illuminated, and the 
company kept her from feeling lonely, for aU 
the extent of the terrace over which the groups 
were scattered. Yet she trembled when he 
spoke, and trembled more when he was silent ; 
and his voice had grown very hoarse and uncon- 
trollable. 

"I do not see Rosamond — ^let us return,** 
said Avice. 

" One moment. Miss Hem — Avice," he said, 
in strange unnatural tones. *' I implore you 
to hear but a few words." 

" Let us go into the ball-room, Mr. Clifton," 
entreated the agitated Avice ; " I cannot listen 
to anything here. There is nothing to say that 
may not be said within the house." 

" There is everything !" he exclaimed, giving 
way to the promptings of the moment. " There 
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is everything to hinder me confessing in that 
heartless crowd, the devotion of my life, the — " 

Avice drew the hood almost completely over 
her face, and struggled to release her hand from 
his arm, and fly back to the ball-room. 

" This is not right — this is cruel, Mr. Clifton," 
she exclaimed in faltering tones. "You must 
not detain me — I cannot listen — ^it would be 
unmaidenly. Sir, I entreat you to let me return 
to the house, or to escort me thither. Sir, I 
beg of you as a gentleman," 

" Why this excitement and alarm, dear 
Avice ?" said Clifton ; " one word, I ask but 
one 1 I do not build upon your love now, I am 
not worthy of the boon, but the consent to 
strive and — " 

" I will not listen, now," cried Avice, resist- 
ing each attempt to stay. " It is so sudden — 
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She liberated her hand by a hasty jerk and 
flew panting wildly along the terrace, and through 
the curtained doorway, straight into the arms of 
Walter Hern, who was emerging from the ball- 
room. 
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"Hollo! here," he cried, "what Avice, 
niece — ^what*s all this ? Why you're as white 
as a ghost — what's up ?" 

"Nothing, nothing," replied Avice, faintly; 
" yet I, I — am not very well ; if you would be 
kind enough to see me to my guardian, or Miss 
Stanmore. Thank you !" 

Walter Hem offered her his arm, and Avice 
leaned on it for support. He conducted her 
with a proud step — ^for he felt honored by the 
request, through the ball-room in search of some 
of her party. 

He did not ask any further questions respect- 
ing her alarmed appearance, but with a bewil- 
dered expression of countenance slowly led her 
into the next apartment. 

Rosamond was with her father in the card- 
room, and the latter had just risen from the 
table, and was yawning visibly. 

Avice, fearful of Walter Hern making some 
rough communication ' to Mr. Stanmore and 
Rosamond which might alarm them, and compel 
some explanation of her own strange manner, 
said hastily. 
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" Thank you — I see them at the further end 
of the room. I will not detain you longer, Mr, 
Hern." 

She withdrew her hand from his arm, and 
hurried towards her friends. 

"Well, Avice," said Mr. Stanmore, "you 
look as scared as a mouse — is anything the 
matter ?" 

" I feel a little faint," she replied, " that is 
all." 

" My dear Avice, you have had a fright 1" 
cried Rosamond, anxiously. "Does she not 
look white, papa ?" 

"The rooms are very hot," murmured 
Avice. 

" Come into the refreshment rooms with me, 
girls," said Stanmore, offering each an arm; 
"you have both been dancing too desperately. 
Oh! you silly maidens who never know when 
to stop. Oh ! you delicate creatures, who go 
through half a dozen labors of Hercules in 
waltzes, polkas, and other abominations." 

In a few minutes, Avice had recovered her 
composure, although her face did not regain its 
natural color the remainder of the evening. 
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She saw no more of Mr. Clifton till after the 
grand supper was over — that was past midnight, 
and the visitors were crowding on the terrace 
to see the fireworks. Rosamond and Avice 
were still with Mr. Stanmore, and Mr. Arnold 
Hern had the honor of escorting Miss Jane ; and 
consequently formed one of their party. Mr. 
Clifton pale himself, joined them and commenc- 
ed a dialogue with the ex-secretary, although 
he was standing by the side of Avice, who 
trembled violently and looked intently in 
another direction. 

The fireworks began, they were very pretty 
and expensive, and it must have cost Mr. Hern 
a fortune in rockets and red fire ; but amongst 
the very refined section of the company, ladies 
and gentlemen who kept their town houses and 
moved in a circle of which Mr. Hern knew 
nothing, there was a sense of repugnance to 
this portion of the evening's entertainments, and 
many white pairs of shoulders shrugged 
themselves beneath cloaks and mantles, and 
many a manly pair of eyes were upturned to 
the heavens when there was not a rocket in the 
sky. 
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But Walter Hern knew nothing of this, and 
thought this juvenile part of the f^te the 
most aristocratic of it all. He stood hanging 
half over the parapet clapping his hands, 
bawling vociferously his communications to the 
men on the grass plot, who were wandering 
about with long rods tipped with a blue light 
for the convenience of ignition, shouting bravo ! 
at the top of his lungs, and nudging his neigh- 
bors in the side with his powerful elbows. 

" My father suflFers a great deal from 
excitement,*' said Arnold, in an apologetic 
manner to the Stanmore*s, " there is no 
controlling him on occasions like this. Besides,'* 
with a forced laugh, " he has not been sparing 
of the wine." 

Arnold was right, his father had not been 
sparing of it ; he had drunk wine with almost 
every lady and gentleman at supper, he had 
had a fair quantity before supper, and he had 
imbibed two very strong glasses of brandy and 
water prior to venturing into the night air, and 
the tout ensemble had rendered him unsteady 
on his legs, and brought out the distinguishing 
' traits of his character to admirable advantage. 
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He laughed, he sang snatches of songs that 
no member of the company had ever heard 
before, and full of words which were not in any 
edition of an English dictionary — he c]sLpped 
the gentlemoji on the back and called Uiem 
" old cocks" and " bucks" and " trumps"— he 
insisted upon offending the dignity of the 
baronet's sister by pointing out a device that 
cost him " forty pun — hie" with one arm round 
her waist, an action which shocked Miss Jane 
Stanmore as much as the lady chiefly interested ; 
he shrieked for the servants to bring wine out on 
the terrace, and kept swearing there were more 
fireworks if the people would only stop and see 
them, long after the last bang had roused 
Sanderstone echoes, and the last rocket had 
mocked at the silent white stars twinkling over 
the garden of the Hall. 

Arnold became frantic with rage at his 
father's humiliation in the eyes of his guests, 
and suddenly dropping the hand of Miss Jane in 
an unceremonious manner, he strode to his noisy 
sire, clutched him by th^ back of the neck, 
marched him down the terrace steps, despite his 
opposition, took him along the garden, through 
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a paved yard, and thrust him in at the kitchen 
doors, bidding some of the servants, with an 
oath, fetch the valet to take care of him. 

Walter Hern blustered for a few minutes, 
then sat down on a wooden chair by a long 
dresser mumbling, " Well, if you think I am not 
quite fit, Arnold boy !" and soon afterwards fell 
asleep, and was seen no more that night by the 
company. 

Meanwhile the guests, many of whom had a 
long distance to go, were thinning, and the 
Stanmore's amongst the rest were waiting in 
the hall for their carriage. Arnold was just in 
time to dart into the hall and say good night — 
to apologize to Miss Jane Stanmore for his 
abrupt retirement, and to shake hands with all 
of them, with Rosamond last, whose little white 
hand stole from beneath her doak, and timidly 
rested in his, and was then rather hastily 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Clifton once more stood by Avice*s side, 
and she had not the courage to look him in the 
face, even then. 

" Mr. Stanmore's carriage !'* 

" I shall call to-morrow, Avice,'* he said, in a 
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deep low voice, "call to-morrow on your 
guardian/' 

Avice wanted to say something, but not a 
word rose in her stifled throat. 

" Good night," said he, offering his hand. 

Avice, with some difficulty, repeated " good 
night," and gave him her hand, which he 
fervently pressed, and resigned. A moment 
after he had disappeared. Stanmore looked 
round. 

" What, has Clifton gone ?" said he, " that's 
strange, I thought he was here just now. 
Quite a Will o' the Wisp to-night. Well, we 
shall see him to-morrow — ^now ladies, the 
carriage waits." 

They were in the carriage and rolling away, 
past the glare of lighted windows, the mounted 
grooms who were again in the avenues, and at 
the gates, along the country road, so dark and 
barren with its black hedge-rows, and its gloomy 
trees starting up here and there like phantoms, 
so great a contrast to the bright scene they were 
leaving fast behind. 

" A very pleasant evening," said Miss Jane, 
" eh brother ?" 
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" Oh, very !" said he, " the guests very grand, 
the preparations very extensive and magnificent, 
the fireworks very beautiful, and our worthy 
host very drunk." 

" Ahem !" coughed Miss Jane Stanmore, 
who asked no more questions of her brother 
concerning the party, the rest of the journey 
home. 

No chat by the fireside after the party 
between Avice Hem and Rosamond Stanmore, 
no gossiping of what had happened, or of how 
each of them had spent her evening, and been 
amused or otherwise! There was no fire to 
chat before in the warm summer time, and the 
hour was very late. Avice fancied she could see 
the grey dawn streaking the East as she looked 
out of the window and drew aside the blind. 

Each of them might have had those burning 
thoughts which wait on first love, and which 
are too deep in the early flush of their waking 
to be confided to another — though that other be 
the dear friend, and the old confidante in whom 
all past joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, were 
entrusted, and who gave back her own heart's 
outpourings in return. 
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Aniold's love might not have pn^ressed 
quite so rapidly as Clifton's ; tiiough Rosamond 
nestling in her slee[dess couch, thoij^t of the 
HaQ, the dance, and of him who pressed her 
hand as they waited for the carriage. 

And Avice ? 

She knelt at the bedside, and sobbed 
violently, her face buried in her hands. 

The blind was still drawn aside, and the stars 
were glittering in upon her. 

Did she think of him all that long hour, in 
which she crouched at the bed's foot and cried 
so passionately ? was her grief all sorrow, or was 
it that emotion bom of an awakened tenderness, 
which so tumultuously wars upon the heart- 
strings, and makes the first knowledge of 
being loved, a happiness that finds vent in 
incomprehensible tears. 

Poor Wildflower ! the stars that shine so 
coldly down upon thee, in the first hours of that 
morning, are the type of the flame of love thou 
hast awakened — a feeble light glittering fi^m 
the back-ground of a hollow and mysterious 
Immensity. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Clifton's diary. 

• July 7, 18 . 

" I HAVE written myself a fool in these 
blurred pages — a blind fool, groping in an eternal 
darkness. There is a sterner name more worthy 
of me now, whether I have the courage to brand 
it in this record, or shrink from its appalling 
truth. 

"And why shrink? This book written not 
for others, the history of my second self — the 
grim confessional to which I bow my head, and 
recite stories not meant for the world's ear or 
the world's opinion — stories of an inner life — 
should be a transcript of myself, not a mere 
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artificial chronicle which the stranger might read 
unblushingly. What cowardice holds back my 
hand ? what ready knavery prompts extenuating 
circumstances as I stand at the bar of my own 
tribunal in this secret chamber ? The truth — 
the truth ! I am a villain ! a villain whose 
distorted mind judges for all ill, with views of 
right compressed and narrowed, and with a lust 
for evil that is illimitable. 

" Good God ! what have I done ? Have I, 
in the wild fiiry of the senses, battling with the 
turmoil of a maddening jealousy, led away by a 
wild excitement, confessed my love with a lying 
passion, and with a fervor which I did not 
feel ? Have I found in the hidden depth's of 
Avice Hern's pure nature an affection for a 
wretch who has not the heart to reciprocate it, 
or give love for love after his own hypocrisy 
has betrayed her secret ? 

" I have offered her my hand, and lost every 
chance of the one I have been devoted to from 
a child. I have sought the stranger of my own 
free will, and cut off for a taunt the hope of the 
future — hope alike of my boyhood and man- 
hood ! 
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" How do I know Rosamond loves me not ? 
What test is there of the warmth of affection 
till the affection is tried, and the love is eagerly 
sought ? 

" But it is too late ! For ever before me, 
shining out of the gloom, mocking me with its 
brilliancy, gleam the letters of fire — * too lat? !* 
I see them everywhere — they follow my pen — 
they are driving me mad ! 



" Let me resume this confession. The time 
for morbid raving has gone, the calm reflection 
of a man who has given his honest word is 
necessary. The philosopher would tell me I have 
chosen for the best, school me with his cold 
arguments of the superiority of mind, and show 
me what a delusive phantom beauty is, and how 
it allures but to ensnare. 

" The philosopher is right. In A vice Hern 
I shall find a mind that can look into my own 
— a companion of whose presence I shall never 
tire, and whose loving gentleness has ever been 
a household word. More — I shall be assured of 
her love ; and the very trustfulness with which 
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that love will be confided in me, will soon erase 
the traces of the first wound — leaving not even 
a scar on my heart. 

'' Beautiful she is not ; but attractive she is. 
One forgets her face when she speaks ; though 
it lights up with life^ and is a face one might 
love. 

" It will be my duty never to so wring her 
heart as to lead her to believe that I did not love 
when I offered her my hand. Nay ! it will be 
my duty to love her, to cherish the warm feel- 
ings which are so unworthily bestowed, and 
a hand of iron shall crush every recollection 
of the past that causes me to think less of my 
betrothed. 

'^ It cannot be said that money held out its 
attractions, and gold added fabulous charms to 
the heiress, or that unsurpassing beauty took 
away the command of sober reason. She will 
believe I have sought her for herself. 

" tiCt her believe that, and she will be happy ; 
and if a life's devotion be an atonement for last 
night's injury, it shall be forthcoming in her 
destiped husband. 

" As time throws its green mantle of moss 
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o'er the ruin, adding a charm indescribable to 
the wreck it has made, so the years that are to 
come will steal silently on, throwing their veil 
over that first love, the temple of which has sunk 
down in the storm !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ENGAGED. 



Mr. Stanmore was in the study of Olverton 
House, deep in the compilation of his great 
work on ** The State." The morning after the 
fSte at the Hall was not a bright day for him, 
£ind the sun shone through the large bay 
window, and wooed him in vain to the fields 
and country lanes, offering its restorative from 
head-aches and morbid depressions, contrasting 
the fair undulatiiig country without, with the 
rows of book-laden shelves, the library table, 
and the litter of manuscripts within. 

Mr. Stanmore paid great attention to his 
work that particular morning, he consulted the 
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heavy parliamentary debates — those driest of 
dry back numbers — with fixed intensity of pur- 
pose ; he wrote hurriedly and straightforwardly, 
as if " up" in his subject, he darted his pen 
into the inkstand and out again, with that 
smart business air so like unto the old office 
days of Whitehall and Board Rooms — ten till 
four days, which in all probability, were never 
more for him. He sighed once, as if he 
regretted their extinction. 

A tap without. 

" Come in." 

A servant opened the door, and said, " Mr. 
Clifton desires a few minutes' speech with you. 
Sir." 

« Is he alone ?" 

" Yes sir." 

" Where are the ladies ?" 

" They have gone out, sir." 

" Oh ! tell him to come up." 

The servant retu-ed. 

Mr. Stanmore put his pen aside, and lay 
back in his chair, awaiting the arrival of his 
young friend. 

"Ah! Clifton," said Mr. Stanmore, as he 
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entered, "excuse my study and these evident 
signs of an industrious pen, we literary fellows," 
with a laugh, " must go to work in a fedr spirit 
at times." 

"' The State/ I presume r 

" Oh ! yes, ' The State,' it'$ a terrible aflFair-^ 
take a seat, Edward/' 

Edward Clifton drew a chair near the table, 
and sat down with an embarrassed air. 

"You are not much the better maa for 
yesternight's change of scene," remarked Mr. 
Stanmore, with a keen glance at him, " you look 
pale, and black as Erebus round the eyes, 
anything the matter ?" 

" No sir ! that is — " he stopped and un- 
consciously fidgeted with the manuscript sheets, 
" no, nothing." 

" Glad to hear it, Clifton," said Stanmore, 
" but don't pull those papers about more than 
you can help, there's a good fellow, I have been 
half the morning sorting them." 

"I beg pardon," cried Clifton, in some 
confusion. 

Mr. Stanmore bestowed a second glance at 
his companion. Clifton's face was very pale, 
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his eyes bloodshot, his whole appearance that of 
a man, suifering from inward excitement^ a man 
jaded, haggard and full of thought. 

" Come, come, Clifton," said Stanmore, 
kindly, " you have something to tell me ; no 
beating about the bush with old friends, so out 
with it. Now, I am all attention/' folding his 
arms together, " proceed." 

" Mr. Stanmore," said Clifton, " I have come 
to make a revelation, and also a request." 

" Go on," said the ci-devant secretary, 
nodding his head. 

"My revelation will startle you, my dear 
sir," commenced Clifton, forcing a smile. 

" Perhaps not," Stanmore replied, meaningly. 

" Our years of friendship, my constant 
intercourse with yourself and family, Mr. Stan- 
more," continued Clifton, " have led to. a very 
natural result, and the respect I have long 
entertained for one of the pipst accomplished 
members of your cirde, has ripened iato » 
warmer sentiment^ which I could not foster in 
strict honor, if you were ignorant of my feelings 
towards her — her — Miss Hern." 

Mr. Stanniore who had be^Q attcQtively li3tenT 
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ing to every word, gave a start of surprise at 
the mention of his ward's name, and looked up 
with a cry of " Miss Hern — Avice !" 

Clifton evaded the searching look of his old 
friend, and said in a fine clear voice, 

" Long acquainted with her priceless worth, 
thrown into constant companionship with her^ 
seeing her almost every day, I — I could but 
learn to love her, and I have come hither this 
morning to place my confidence in you, to ask 
your consent, as her guardian, to consider me 
her acknowledged suitor, and her future hus- 
band. You listen, sir." 

" Yes, yes, I listen,"* said Mr. Stanmore, in 
a hurried manner ; " acknowledged suitor — 
future husband ! I hear every word, sir." 

" And your reply, Mr. Stanmore ?" asked 
Clifton. 

The guardian wrapped the dressing-gown 
tightly round him, as though he were cold, and 
made so long a pause that Clifton glanced at 
him with some astonishment. 

"How long has this attachment subsisted 
between you ?" he asked, " I say between you, 
presuming that Miss Hern is aware of the 
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communication you have made to me, and is 
not averse to the acceptance of your atten- 
tions." 

He spoke as if he were measuring every 
word he uttered. 

" The time, sir," said Clifton, with a flushed 
cheek, " the time — is — indefinite, it dates from 
no fixed period." 

"How long has Miss Hem acknowledged 
you her lover?" said Stanmore, in the same 
measured tone. 

" I — I never made known the real state of 
my feelings until last night at the f(Ste," said 
Clifton, " then carried away by my passion, I 
confessed and — " 

" And had reason to believe your love was 
not rejected by my ward," concluded Stanmore. 
" Mr. Clifton," after a long pause, " you have 
my full consent." 

He extended his hand frankly, and for a 
moment the young man grasped it in his. 

"Mr. Clifton, you have chosen well," said 
Stanmore, "nay more, in all England, much 
less in Sanderstone, you could not have chosen 
better. Candidly, yo6 have surprised me, for 
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I had not the slightest idea you were in love 
with Miss Hern, or had looked upon her in any 
other light than that of an old friend, but the 
freemasonry of unacknowledged lovers is some- 
thing so delicate, and makes itself known by 
such slight looks and words, that I might well 
have been in ignorance of the sympathy 
awakened in the heart of Avice. I, whose 
ideas of love are so old fashioned, and whose 
own heart is slow to appreciate the depth and 
warmth of younger ones about me. Is your 
mother aware of your intentions ?" 

"I shall inform her upon my return, Mr. 
Stanmore." 

" She should have been consulted — she may 
have objections." 

" Objections, sir !" cried Clifton, "impossible/* 

" Miss Hern is not your equal in a worldly 
point of view, Mr. Clifton, of that you are 
probably aware ?" 

" I am, sir." 

"You are of the higher order of wooers, 
Edward," said Stanmore, with a faint smile, 
" I am glad to see it. There is the chivalric 
suitor, and the worldly suitor for the nineteenth 
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century — the former with a spotless banner, 
and his motto of * Love alone/ the latter with 
his squires and armor-bearers, and his war-cry 
of * Gold the Conqueror !' Clifton, you are no 
carpet knight." 

**Miss Hern is a treasure in herself, Mr. 
Stan more." 

" True— true I" 

They regarded each other for some time, in 
silence, then Stanmore said — 

" I am detaining you from Avice, you will 
find her and the Misses Stanmore somewhere 
in the fields, you know their haunts better than 
I do, fiiend Clifton." 

Clifton rose. 

" We shall see you this evening ?" 

" I thank you — ^yes." 

" Grood morning, Clifton, my best wishes, 
good morning." 

Clifton retired, and Stanmore remained in 
the same position, facing the empty chair as 
though the suitor for the hand of his ward still 
sat before him. 

It was a long, long hour he remained thus, his 
brow contracted, his lips set firmly, his arms 
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crossed on his chest, his only movement now 
and then, a hand sweeping back the hair from 
his forehead like a man waking from a dream. 

The sun-light went stealing along the room, 
the golden beams shifted from the desk and 
table, and fell dazzlingly on his face ; a small 
bronze time-piece on the mantel-shelf, told 
of sixty minutes wasted in vain reverie, yet 
there he still sat, care-worn and stem, and 
thoughtful. 

The ladies came home, they had missed Mr. 
Clifton in their return, and Rosamond playfully 
tapped at his study door as she passed, and 
asked if " * The State,^ had not received fitting 
consideration for that especial day ?" 

" Not quite, Rosamond,^' he answered ; " pre- 
sently, my child, presently." 

Visitors dropped in, gentlemen with kind 
inquiries after the ladies, and amongst them 
Walter Hem and Amold ; but he sent down his 
excuses, stating that business of great importance 
confined him for that day to his study. He 
declined luncheon, but went down to dinner, 
and after passing through the old formula, rose 
to return. 
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" Oh ! no more of that terrible study to-day, 
papa," implored Rosamond, as he rose. 
My dear, why not ?" 

You have been locked in that odious dusty 
room all the long day," she said, pouting, " * The 
State* should have respite." 

"To-morrow, then — to-morrow," said he, 
" My papers require arranging before I put them 
away, my child. I give you my honor I will 
not touch them to-morrow." 

" The morrow never comes," said Miss Jane. 

" A wise aphorism, and too true, though 
hackneyed," he said. " The morrow never comes 
-i-right, never !" 

He stood with his hand upon the 
door. 

"Avice!" 

Avice looked up at the mention of her name. 

" Will you be kind enough to come to my 
study at some leisure moment, Avice ?" he said. 
" I will not detain you long." 

Avice murmured " Yes," and looked down 
rosy red. 

" Not now — ^in an hour or two— at your own 
time." 

VOL. II. P 
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At her own time, after Mr. Clifton had been 
and gone home again — aft;er two ineffectual 
attempts to cross the landing, Avice went to 
the study door, and knocked gently against its 
panels. 

Mr. Stanmore opened the door, led her to a 
seat, and taking another himself, dashed into the 
one engrossing topic with his old light air. 

" So, Miss Hern, you must go losing your 
little heart before I hardly thought it capable 
of the impression of the one" said he, "go 
falling in love before nineteen summers have 
made a woman of you, with that scapegrace 
young fellow from the Shrubbery." 

Avice replied but by her blushes. 

" Mr. Clifton has told you of his interview 
with me ?" 

" Yes, Sir," she faltered out. 

" And my sister and daughter, are they aware 
of this engagement ?" 

" They guess it ; but I — I intend to tell them 
all to-night," said Avice. 

" I did not think there would be so soon a 
sign of losing you," said he, his voice suddenly 
becoming very deep-toned. " I had hoped my 
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little Wildflower was destined to gladden Okerton 
House for many a long year. But there comes 
a keen judge of a gentle woman, who threatens 
to take her from us, and give her a house of her 
own. I trust that house may he a happy home, 
and its owner a good husband when the time 
comes. I do not doubt it, knowing him and 
you." 

Avice rested her arms on the table, and 
bowing her head upon them, cried, not with 
happiness, but in the fullness of her heart. 

Stanmore gazed at the weeping figure, with 
an emotion he could scarce conceal, and after a 
moment's silence, said : 

" And there is little fear of Avice not making 
him a good wife, I think," said he, " a dutiful, 
considerate wife, who will obey too much, and 
act too strictly to the letter of her troth : * Wife 
and husband !' they are strange words, yet, 
Avice, are they not ?" 

" Oh ! yes, yes," she answered, without looking 
up. " I cannot think of them." 

" Come, come, these tears are out of season, 
ward," said he. " Dry your eyes, and rejoin the 

F 2 
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ladies. They wOl think I have been scolding 
you. When is the marriage to come off ?" 

" Oh ! do not talk of marriage, dear Sir," 
cried Avice ; " we have not thought of that. I 
do not wish it yet for years. All is so new and 
strange, and it has come so suddenly upon me, 
his confession," she said, hastily brushing away 
the traces of her emotion, " that I feel and act 
more like a weak child, and am imconscious of 
half I do or say. You will excuse me, dear 
guardian, will you not ?" 

" If excuse be necessary, which it is not, 
Avice," he replied. " How singular the changes 
of this life are in contradistinction to what we 
have anticipated. Do you know, ward mine, 
the fancy picture I sketched to myself, years 
ago ? No ? I will tell you." 

He drew a long breath, and said : 

"I built up, piece by piece, this scene. 
Edward Clifton a young man and a suitor for 
my daughter Rosamond — Rosamond accepting 
him — Rosamond his wife ! I thought young 
Clifton a fitting match for her ; and that diversity 
of disposition would make them happy in each 
other. I thought Avice Hem would have been 
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a good sister to him, and that her qualifications 
of mind — that's all — ^were too much akin to his 
to offer any of those attractions for which man 
seeks a wife. You will pardon me for thinking 
so, Avice, I am sure. The reality has proved 
my mistake, and set aside my theory that oppo- 
site natures are attracted ; that the rule of a 
great science is a rule in love — that like repels 
Kke, and the positive and negative virtues have 
but affinity." 

" Do you think I am so much like Ed — Mr. 
Cliftola in my pursuits or tastes, guardian?" 
asked Avice. 

" There is a similarity, I think," said he, " not 
enough," he added, with a laugh, " to set you 
flinging the poker and tongs at each other, and 
skirmishing with the fire-shovel before the honey- 
moon has waned. I do not assert that as a 
fact for the future, Avice." 

" May I ask a question ?" 

" Certainly." 

" And what picture did you sketch for me, 
whto Rosamond's portrait was finished, and but 
the frame- work levanting ? You see I am getting 
jealous^ Mr. Staninore." 
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"What picture?'* he repeated, evasively. 
" What picture, curious Avice ?'* 

" Yes, Sir/* 

He was silent for some moments ; then he 
said : 

" You must not be offended." 

" Oh ! no," cried Avice ; " offended 1" 

" Well, your picture was — was a neat, prim 
little maid, for ever a maid, with a favorite cat, 
a pet parrot, and a horror of wet weather and 
damp feet," he said, lightly^ "growing old- 
fashioned in time, and taking to spectacles with 
the finest of steel frames — such as Titania might 
have worn when company was not expected in 
the evening — ^an old maid fond of books and 
tinged with blue-stockingism, but a very agree- 
able lady for all that, taking care of a white- 
headed gentleman, subject to gout and dyspepsia 
and occasionally tripping over to the Shrubbery, 
and bringing him back a pair of rosy grand- 
children. Heigho ! what dreamers we all are. 
Here's Avice Hem going to be married, and 
Rosamond must be the maid for ever and a day, 
and nurse her father into dotage." 

For all the flippant air he had assiuned, Avice 
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felt a sensation of pain at his speech, felt he was 
in pain himself when he uttered it. 

" But is Mr. Clifton the only eligible young 
man in or near Sanderstone, Mr. Stanmore ?" 
she said smiling, " why, dear guardian, you are 
a father very hard to please.** 

" Perhaps the only young man fit for Rosa- 
mond, and to whom I would entrust her,*' said 
Mr. Stanmore. " The suitor must be quite a 
hero of romance — one of Mr. James's heroes, 
in fact, to please me and gain my consent. But 
leave me to my * State* — I'm busy, Avice — 
good night." 

And with this abrupt conclusion to his fami- 
liar discourse, he took up his pen and dipped it 
in the ink. Avice rose. Before she quitted 
the room, he had commenced writing, and he 
looked not up from his paper, or took his pen 
from it, till his ward had left the study, and shut 
him in with his books and manuscripts, and 
parliamentary debates of twenty, thirty, fifty 
years ago. 

And twenty, thirty, fifty years added to his 
looks, could not have given him deeper lines or 
marked his face with so intense a care as fell 
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upoD it when the door closed on Avice, and the 
pen dropped from his rigid fingers, and fell 
\inheeded to the floor. 

There was another task for Avice, the story 
of the engagement to Miss Jane Stanmore and 
Rosamond. She got through it very well for 
aU her faltering voice, and shed no more tears 
Qver it. It was time to set about feeling 
Ixappy now^ and to think of what a dear young 
man Edward was, and how she loved him, and 
how gratefid she ought to be for having won 
a heart like his — ^she with her plain face, and 
black staring eyes, who was scarcely fit for any- 
tiiing but the island of liliput. 

Rosamond's hand sought Avice's during the 
recital, and clasped it \yithin both her own ; she 
looked intensely thoughtful, and once or twice 
sighed heavily — sighed almost as deeply as if 
she had been in love with him herself. 

Perhaps the remembrance of the last evening 
when Clifton sat by her side, sneering at every 
thing and commenting bitterly on all she did and 
said, suggested some inkling of the truth and 
helped to freeze her congratulations, prompting 
that strange unfathomable look as she kissed 
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Avice passionately, and hoped her engagement 
would be a happy one, and only less happy than 
her marriage. 

Miss Jane expressed her intense surprise, but 
kissed her too, in a snappish, biting style, and 
said, 

" I should never have thought of such a 
thing— Avice, too, dear me ; what a very unac- 
countable young man Mr. Clifton is." 

So it was settled ; Avice was engaged, and 
though she knew it not, had come into her 
Wrongs ! 

And we all have a fair share of Wrongs in our 
passage through life, and happy is he or she 
who can uphold them when they press on to 
reality, sinking not with despair beneath the 
burden of trouble. 

From the first rock of the cradle to the last 
sigh on the death-bed, the Wrongs come to the 
light, stealing onwards like the mist of the 
morning, or deepening suddenly over a life to 
be darkened for years. Tis not wealth will 
evade them, or its power go far to soften the 
shock of their coming — the Wrongs touch the 
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heart, and it is not the red gold that will be 
balm to the spirit. 

There is the Ocean of Wrong, as well as dew- 
drop — but there is the strong arm to breast the 
sea, as well as the light hand to brush care from 
the rose-leaf. 

And remember, O unfortunate, when the 
sea appears boundless, and the light of the 
beacon is quenched in the wave, that the Wrong 
will be Right where the day is eternal, and over 
earth spreads the heaven where no Wrongs can 
abide ! 
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Bel. If love be treasure, we'll be wondrous rich; 
I baYe so mach, my heart will snrely break with H ; 
Vows can't express it. When I would declare 
How great's my joy, I'm dumb with the big thought. 
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Eoderick, enough ! enough !" he cried, 
"My daughter cannot be thy bride." 

scott's "ladt op the lake." 
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CHAPTER I. 

MR. STANMORE GOES TO LONDON. ' 

Mr. Stanmore is going to London. He 
offers no reason for his departure, and evades 
explanation in that peculiar manner which 
feigning to satisfy the questioner, but serves to 
bewilder and confound. 

" To London !" says Miss Jane Stanmore, 
flinging up her hands, " and bless my soul, what 

for r 

" To London !" exclaim Rosamond and Avice, 
looking their inquiries. 

" Business, sister -^ business, my dears," 
replies Mr. Stanmore, " important affairs which 
it is useless to bother your small brains about. 
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Land-tax, ^ The State/ unpaid bills, and so forth. 
Every reason for going to London, you see, 
girls, eh r 

He waits some time for an answer, but they 
are silent and thoughtful. 

" We all require a change of scene, a varia- 
tion from the routine of every day," continues 
Mr. Stanmore, ''I have been too long at 
Olverton House, and am growing rusty. Some- 
times I have almost an uncontrollable wish to 
seek my old companions — make acquaintance 
with the musty papers, mammoth folios, and 
government despatches, once more— in fact, go 
back to work like an apprentice after his 
hoUday." 

"I don't believe you think of any such 
nonsense," aflSrms his sister. 

" Why not, Jane ?" asked her brother. 

" Because, only last month — ** 

" Last month !" interrupts her brother, " do 
you know how many days there are in a month, 
and how many hours in those days, and how a 
minute — one drop in the sea of time — will 
suffice to alter all the resolutions of past years 
and be the nucleus of an entire change in life ? 
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Don't talk about last month, for heaven's sake ! 
What have we not lost since last month ?" 

" Lost !" exclaims the wondering Rosamond 

" Yes, all of us — even Avice, here, who has 
lost her heart to Edward Clifton, and I who 
have lost an undutiful ward." 

" Undutiful ?" says Avice. 

" Did you not fall in love with the scapegrace 
before you had my permission to fall in love at 
all, and was not that undutiful ? — there, don't 
blush, it's all correct enough, and now," with a 
laugh, "you must suflfer the terrible pain of 
losing me 1" 

"But for a few days, I hope, papa," says 
Rosamond. 

" I never fix a time for anything — there are 
so many invisible hands guiding, misleading, 
threatening. I may be gone a week, or a — but 
I have not gone yet, have I ?" 

Mr. Stanmore generally so precise in his 
movements, and methodical in any plans formed 
and waiting to be carried out, keeps not up his 
character in the last determination he has arrived 
at, and although preparations are made and his 
boxes and portmanteau are heaped up in the 
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hall, yet he lingers day after day at Olverton 
House, and seems unresolved whether to go or 
stay. One morning he orders the carriage, 
and then countermands it with a sharp, " to- 
morrow." One day he will remain with his 
sister, Rosamond, and Avice in the best of 
temper, at another, he is closely locked in his 
study with the papers of " The State" before 
him. 

At times, his whole manner changes, his 
brow contracts, his lips compress, and he is 
either sullen and repellent, or so bitterly sarcastic, 
that one dare not ask a question for fear of the 
harshness of the reply. 

In one of his dark humors he goes away at 
last, coldly kissing the foreheads of the three 
ladies, who follow him to the hall, and smiling 
grimly when they offer their wishes for a pleasant 
journey to him. 

With one foot upon the carriage steps, he 
says in answer to his daughter's request to write 
early from town : 

" What good will my writing letters, do you, 
Rosamond? Why should I waste my time 
scrawling sheet after sheet with the common- 
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place news of the day. You will have the 
* Times' every morning !" 

"But of yourself?" 

" Of me I" with a low laugh, " no, no, I 
never write in the first person — that would be 
more dull and vapid than the news." 

" Shall / write ?" asks Rosamond, timidly. 

" There is no occasion," he answers ; " I have 
not settled on my hotel, and letters would 
but miscarry. Good bye !" 

He steps into the carriage, and sits reflect- 
ing. The coachman waits the signal to proceed. 
Mr. Stanmore speaks again. 

"I do not want the Hems too much at 
Olverton House during my absence, sister," 
says he, addressing Jane ; " it may be as well to 
hint as much, I think." 

Miss Stanmore mumbles an unintelligible 
reply. 

" If it had not been so dull for you, Avice," 
says he, " I might have taken Rosamond with 
me — yet, Rosamond has other thoughts than 
for her father and his company — ^bad at the best 
of times as that is! Drive on; the Brans- 
combe railway station, James — ^good bye 1" 

VOL. II. G 
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He draws the blind before the open window 
as the carriage moves on, leaving Miss Jane 
and Avice standing in some siirprise, and 
Rosamond looking down with the big tears in 
her eyes. 

" I do really believe Arthur wished Rosamond 
to accompany him/' exclaims Miss Jane ; *' but 
why didn't he say so— the foolish man ? What 

nonsense !" 

And giving her head a sharp little toss, she 
leaves the two girls standing in the hall. 

"Do you think papa wanted me to go to 
London with him, Awy ?" asks Rosamond. 

"I did not think so till this morning," Avice 
replies, sadly. 

" Then how could I be expected to do so," 
says Rosamond ; " I who think so little, Avice 
dear ? Heigho ! I wish my dear papa had not 
gone away so cross." 

So Mr. Arthur William Stanmore goes to 
London, and it is a day, a week, and then a 
fortnight since they wa^qhed his departure from 
the great entrance door. 

Perhaps the one who misses Mr. Stanmore 
most, is Avice Hem. She feels he is gone 
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twenty times a day; even when Edward has 
dropped in of an evening, she cannot forget it, 
and occasionally turns to the favorite chair — 
we all have a favorite chair — as if expecting 
to see the tall, upright form of her guardian 
ensconced therein, listening with his grave smile, 
or lost in his own reverie. 

Miss Jane is rather more important now; 
she feels she is sole head of the establishment, 
and worries the domestics more than usual, in 
order to give her delegated authority full exercise, 
— and Rosanoond must have something on her 
mind — perhaps her father's words at parting, 
she is so very thoughtful. 

Mrs. Clifton occasionally accompanies her son 
to Olverton House, and pays Avice much 
attention — rather noore than appears to come 
naturally from her, perhaps. 

The truth is, Mrs. Clifton is disappointed in 
hor son's choice — ^like Mr. Stanmore, she had 
hoped Rosamond would have received the offer 
of his hand — her darling boy's ! and not that 
sedate little mouse. Miss Hern — though cer^ 
tainly, she is very fond of her Edward. 

It is of no moment to this history to inquu-e 

G 2 
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if Mrs. Clifton expressed much regret to her 
son upon his making known the object of his 
choice, probably, she thought more than she 
gave voice to, and refrained from wounding him 
by any reference to her own wishes on the 
subject, fully convinced of a self-will in her 
dear Edward, which once directed to a given 
point could not be turned aside by any arguments 
which she might have to enforce, and let us 
add, though a son be rich enough to support a 
wife without a fortune in her own right, yet, we 
all find it a little vexing when the child into 
whose mind we have ^instilled such notions of 
proper matches and good connections, rejects 
all his early teaching, and goes proposing to a 
Nobody when there^s a real heiress on the other 
side of the way — don't you think so, mothers 
with grown-up sons ? — to be sure you do ! 

Mrs. Clifton makes the best of what she calls 
her son's imprudence, and sets herself to look 
upon Avice as a future daughter, forces her 
affection towards her despite that secret resist- 
jance which old views have created, and jogs along 
in a comfortable, if not in a contented manner. 

£dward Clifton inwardly wishes his mother 
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had been averse to the match, and resolved to 
offer all opposition and to [act the tyrannical 
matron, refusing to listen to entreaty and 
menace — some little contre-temps would have 
spurred him on, and taught him to value the 
prize more for the difficulty there was in obtain- 
ing it. But it is all going on so smoothly — ^it 
cannot be the course of true love ! His mother 
gives consent, Mr. Stanmore gives consent, 
Avice is so happy, never jealous, or rousing 
jealousy in him. It is so common-place, so 
exceedingly mild. There is not the least 
excitement in the world. It's the broadest, 
smoothest road without a pebble turned edge- 
ways, or a flint sharp side uppermost that leads 
to Sanderstone church where they are to be 
married some day. 

Avice is not fond of excitement, understands 
nothing of the dark shades of love which give 
tone to the whole landscape, and would rather 
always be happy, than have a desperate quarrel 
and the most delightful reconciliation. Quarrel, 
with Edward, too — preposterous ! Every day 
which is so much alike to Clifton — although he 
honestly seeks by all means in his power to 
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repuir las great error by the most earnest 
attention — ^teaching himself to love her — is fttll of 
cfaarmiog variety to tbe happy Avice. Edward 
has brought her a bouquet— Edward has given 
her his portrait — ^Edward has spoken c^ the 
inture — that dazzling golden future of their 
Mves, and though she sighs, yet how it makes 
her heart throb to think of the new fire-side, 
the new home, that happy, happy home to 
come ! 

She writes to Martha Badge and tells her of 
the engagement she has formed, and tries to 
paint with the tiresome cold steel pen what a 
handsome young man he is — how clever — ^how 
good ! She writes so hurriedly, with such a 
trembling hastening hand, and such a wild flut- 
tering in her bosom, that the greater portion 
of the news is irretrievably lost, for neither 
Martha nor the butcher boy — that private seo^e- 
tary and amanuensis — can decipher a quarter of 
the description of Avice's beau-ideal, and after a 
serious quarrel over it, they both give the matter 
up in despair. Mrs. Badge wraps the letter in 
wool and lavender, and contents herself with the 
knowledge of her little Awy being engaged to 
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be married, but to whom, whether rich or poor, 
a gentleman or a journeyman-baker — ^the Lord 
only knows ! 

Walter Hem and his good looking son, call 
at Olverton House, express their regret at Mr. 
Stanmore's absence and retire — caU again the 
next evening:, and the next, linfferine half an hour 
kter «u,h .U tm it bec^.^ . ^ OiBg 
for the gentlemen at the Hall to spend the 
evening at Olverton House, much to the inward 
dissatisfaction of prudent Avice. 

Miss Jane Stanmore receives them with 
ev^ apparent sign of welcome, dresses for 
them with scrupulous care, and allows those 
bunches of crisp curls to droop on each side of 
her face, like the long ears of an antiquated 
spanieL 

And Rosamond ? Well, she is not very cross 
about it either, and blushes when they come 
into the room, and when they go away, and 
when Arnold speaks to her, which he often 
does, in so low a tone that a third person would 
attempt in vain to catch the argument, and is 
always confused and shy, and not unhappy-— 
certainly not unhappy. Between Arnold and 
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Avice there appears a secret antipathy, which 
lies hidden under a cold ceremonious deport- 
ment. They never meet face to face, but they 
seem reading thoughts antagonistic to each 
other. 

Arnold is more respectful to Clifton, since 
his engagement to Avice, although the latter 
gentleman is abrupt or taciturn when they 
chance to meet at Olverton House. Clifton 
has a double duty to perform, which preys upon 
him and makes him haggard ; to prove a love 
to her he but respects, and to hide all symptom 
of jealousy from her he still must love, for all 
the past, for all his promise, for all his cruelly 
plighted troth. 

Walter Hem is just the same every day, 
very rough, very boisterous in speech, more 
than commonly attractive to Miss Jane Stan- 
more, and partial to a talk with Clifton, who 
avoids it, about hounds and guns and horses. 

Walter Hern feels sorry that Mr. Stanmore 
has left Sanderstone, so unceremoniously ; ^^ he 
should have liked to have gone up to London 
with him ; they would have been such capital 
chums, and not have told, ha 1 ha ! ha ! any 
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tales about each other when they came back ! 
Close as oysters by — " 

So the ball goes round, whilst Mr. Stanmore 
is away ; the colors varying and changing — the 
game of cross purposes getting more intricate, 
and its actors more interested in each other, 
with every revolution of the earth, on which 
they move and plan. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARNOLD HERN WINS THE GAME OF CLIFTON. 

A FORTNIGHT following Mr. Stanmore's de- 
parture to London, during which period he had 
neither written nor been written to, Rosamond 
and Avice were seated at the breakfast table. 

Miss Jane Stanmore had not yet risen for 
the day, and was regaling herself on .chocolate 
and roUs in the sacred precincts of her chamber, 
attended by her maid, a poor nervous being, 
who had been worried and harassed to the last 
stage of skeletonism. 

For the last few weeks, dating from the 
period of Avice's engagement to Mr. Clifton, 
the old habits of familiar discourse had im- 
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perceptibly ceased between the 'sisters/ and 
although both were too deep feeling and 
affectionate to fall off, for any slight pretext, 
from that fond regard which they entertained 
for each other, yet there was evidence of 
some weighty barrier that kept back confidence, 
and lay between them, a check upon those 
mutual confessions which they had been at one 
time so prone to make. 

Avice's reserve probably originated from the 
reluctance which all highly sensitive minds 
have to force to a common-|dace topic, that 
affection, the depth of which is beyond gauge, 
and with Rosamond a reason equally as strong 
perhaps, might have kept back a little story 
which was not much to coin into words, but 
whidi was a long history to her, although an 
undefinable and perplexing one. 

Avice was very grave and thoughtful that 
morning, and Rosamond asked with some 
anxiety the cause. '^ I do not know if it be 
my place to allude to it, dear Rosamond/' 
said Avice, " I am not even certain of sparing 
your feelings, if I tell you the subject of my 
reflections ?" 
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Rosamond could not restrain the rising color, 
as she looked at Avice and said. 

" I am not fearful of the revelation, Awy." 

" Shall I go on ?" asked Avice. 

Rosamond nodded. 

" I was thinking this morning, and I have 
heen thinking this week past of your father *s 
words, the day he went to London. Do you 
remember them, sister ?" 

" Concerning me ?" inquired Rosamond. 

" Concerning the Herns," said Avice, " and 
their coming to this house so often. He 
expressed a wish that your aunt should 
delicately make known to them, that fre- 
quent visits in his absence were not in 
conformity with good breeding, and were 
not required — yet Rosamond they come every 
night." 

"What can I do, Awy dear?" replied 
Rosamond, " what can my aunt do ? I — I did 
speak to aunt about it, and she said she did 
not remember my father saying anything of the 
kind, and could not be rude enough to offend 
such intimate friends." 

" Are they intimate friends of any in Olverton 
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House, Rosamond," asked Avice, with a search- 
ing look, ** I hope not for the sake of your own 
father — for the sake of us all." 

"Oh! Avice, you never liked them," said 
Rosamond, " you have always been so prejudiced 
againstthem, you so impartial too !" 

" Rosamond, shall I tell you a secret ?" 

" Oh ! no — no !" cried Rosamond, in a wild 
impetuous manner, " do not say anything more 
about the Herns, I do not like them much 
myself; they are not intimate friends of mine, 
indeed, they are not. Oh ! talk of something 
else, dear, dear Avvy, do ?" 

Avice looked sadder than ever, and was 
silent. 

"When I say you are prejudiced against 
them, Avice," said Rosamond, continuing 
the subject of her own accord, to Avice's 
surprise ; *" I mean you — you think of Walter 
Hern, your own father's brother, as you 
thought of him years ago, and of yoiu* cousin, 
to whom you seldom address a word, I 
believe you have still more uncharitable sus- 
picions." 

"It may be so," said Avice, mournfully; 
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^^ perhaps it is for the sake of Rosamond Stdn- 
more that I am suspicious of the son/' 

Rosamond did not ask why Avice was 
suspicious for her sake in particidar. Avice 
continued : 

^^ And if I were Rosamond, I would rather 
believe the father, bad as I think he is, than 
Arnold HetUf whose life's study is himself. If 
compelled to trust in one or other, which God 
fc»*bid, should be the fate of either of us ! I 
would not hesitate one instant in my choice.'^ 

" Oh ! Avice, Avice ! you are saying this to 
— to— '* 

She did not finish the sentence, but hurriedly 
began another. 

" But Arnold Hem is not all self : he can feel 
for another, Avice — for the poor. He found 
out Millthom — poor Millthorn — listened to his 
story, pitied him, and made him one of the 
head-gamekeepers, and gave him a cottage to 
live in on his own estate." 

" When was that ?" asked Avice, in surprise. 
" I saw Katie on Monday last at the Hollow, and 
she told me nothing of it." 

" Three days ago — Tuesday, Avice." 
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« Did he tefl you this ?" 

^^ He made a casual remark about it, that was 
aU." 

Avice after some reflection, said : 

" I hope I have judged my cousin wrongfully, 
Rosamond. I shall be glad to hear of many 
such deeds in his favor, though he trumpet 
IJiem himself to charm a fair lady's ear, prating 
of his own brave actions as Othello, that ego- 
tistical Moor, prated to Desdemona. But not 
to win as Othello won, dear sister," added Avice, 
laying a hand upon Rosamond's as she rose. 
^^ Better anything than that. Let him be as 
charitable as Sir Charles Grandison, and as 
handsome as Narcissus, he will never be worthy 
of this little hand, will never prize or understand 
its owner, or give an undivided heart for hers in 
fair exchange. And more — " 

She paused, and but continued when Rosa- 
mond raised her deep blue eyes inquiringly. 

" And more," clasping the hand beneath her 
own, affectionately. " When the time comes to 
lose your heart, and before you give proof that 
it is in another's keeping, will you promise me. 
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dear sister, to confide in me, and take the advice 
I may have to oflfer." 

Rosamond made no reply. 

" It is a great thing to promise, or for me to 
exact," continued Avice ; " and I should have 
said hear my advice — not take it. I would not 
wish to influence you, unless — " 

" Oh 1 Avice, say no more," implored Rosa- 
mond. " I cannot bear another word from even 
you to-day. Oh ! leave me to myself. I am 
but fit for my own thoughts ; and I am very- 
very miserable." 

She snatched the white hand from Avice, and 
covered her swimming eyes. 

" Rosamond," said Avice, ** I hope — I 
trust—" 

"Think nothing against me, Avice," cried 
Rosamond. " I am but tortured with my own 
thoughts. Do leave me, please. I shall be 
better when I am done. When the time comes, 
and I have lost my heart," she murmured, " my 
sister shall know all." 

Rosamond's urgent entreaty could but have 
its weight with Avice, who slowly and sorrow- 
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fully left the room, and closed the door on her 
with a heavy sigh. 

In the evening, the Herns came as usual, 
but at so early an hour, that they surprised Miss 
Jane, her niece, and Avice in the garden. 

" The first time I have had an opportunity of 
seeing the Stanmore property, ladies," bawled 
Walter Hem, as he and Arnold advanced 
towards them ; " so we wouldn't wait for any 
stuck-up ceremony, but opened the glass doors 
and came down into the garden. By all that's 
holy !" looking round, " it's not so bad. How 
far does it extend ?" 

" A few hundred yards, Mr. Hern," replied 
Miss Jane, simpering ; " not like the boundless 
extent of the charming Hall. Good evening, 
Mr. Arnold." 

After salutations had been exchanged, Walter 
Hem offered his escort to Miss Stanmore and 
Avice, saying with a horse-laugh : 

"That leaves Miss Rosamond to Arnold. 
They'll get on pretty well together, and find 
something to talk about, I'll lay a wager — eh ! 
Miss Stanmore ? eh 1 niece ? I say, Avice ?" 

" Yes, Sir." 

VOL. II. H 
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" What do you and Mr. Clifton find to talk 
about when you get such a chance ; ho ! ho ! 
ho ! eh, niece ? eh, niece ?" 

Walter Hern herewith exploded into one of 
those hilarious outbursts which invariably made 
Avice shudder, and even had a curdling eflfect 
on Mr. Stanmore's sister, though she affirmed 
it was so genial and hearty a laugh — so tho- 
roughly English. 

Arnold and Rosamond did not hear the 
playful comments of Walter Hem. They had 
remained by the side of a fountain on the lawn, 
talking about the beautiful evening, and the 
flowers, and the gold-fish glancing about the 
waters of the marble basin at their feet, whilst 
Walter had drawn the ladies, with diplomatic 
skill, in another direction. 

" It's hardly too late for one stroll round the 
grounds," said Walter : " there's only a single 
star twinkling yet, and the dew is not heavy ; so 
if you ladies will escort me, I should liEfe to see 
the domains of Olverton. Another fountain 1 
What makes Mr. Stanmore so precious fond of 
water- works ?'^ 

Avice gave a hasty look in the direction of 
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Rosamond and Arnold. They had not moved 
from their first position, but were still standing 
by the fountain, Rosamond with a rose in her 
hand, which she seemed diligently inspecting as 
she plucked it leaf by leaf to pieces. Arnold 
stood by her side, his tall form in striking 
contrast to her graceful figure, and his bronzed, 
handsome face still distinguishable in the fading 
twilight. 

" Oh ! let them be," said Hem, detecting the 
wandering glance of Avice. "Let them have 
a quiet talk together. What say you. Miss 
Stanmore ?" 

"I have no wish to interrupt them," she 
answered, simperingly. 

" Do you know," said Hern, as they strolled 
along, " ever since I have seen Miss Rosamond, 
I've thought what a capital wife she'd make my 
boy, and how proud I should be of such a 
daughter at the Hall. If things should happen 
to look like falling in love together at any time," 
added he, " I hope we shall be able to manage 
matters comfortably and without quarrelling. 
Miss Stanmore ?" 

He seemed to listen attentively for Miss 
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Stanmore*s reply, but not with that painful 
eagerness which Avice listened. 

Miss Stanmore answered very graciously. 

" If young Mr. Hern did so far honor our 
family as to make an offer to one of its members/* 
she replied, "I am sure we should all be too 
highly favored to dispute his claim, or to deny 
consent. Mr. Hem has not asked so strange a 
question without a sufficient reason for so doing, 
I presume.'* 

" Why no,*' said Walter bluntly ; " there, I 
haven't ! I've talked it over with the lad, and 
should like to talk it a little bit over with you. 
Miss Stanmore. Don't go away, niece. I 
didn't mean it as a hint." 

He held Avice's hand so close to his side with 
his great arm, that Avice, who had made a 
movement to withdraw, was checked. 

" You must make one of our council of war, 
Avice," said he. " We shall be very glad of 
your opinion, shan't we, mum — miss ?" 

Miss Stanmore, who would have preferred a 
t^te-h-tete for private reasons of her own, 
having a vague belief in the love of other couples 
being a contagious disorder which spread to 
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parties less intimately concerned, replied, " Oh ! 
yes to be sure," but certainly did not mean it, if 
looks went for anything at Olverton House. 

" The truth is," began Walter, " I've every 
reason to believe the young pair yonder have 
taken a liking to each other, and I do hope 
that everybody will think with me, that when 
taste, beauty and fortune go together, opposition 
is da — cruel hard." 

"Certainly it is," affirmed Miss Stanmore, 
who was inclined to agree upon every point of 
argument. 

" For this object, I have managed to leave 
Rosamond with Arnold, who has been dying the 
last month for a chance to pop the question," said 
he, with a chuckle ; " and I hope Miss Stanmore 
doesn't think I have acted wrong by no means ?" 

And, forgetting his grammar in the urgency 
of the question, he stared into the broad face of 
the lady on his right arm. 

" Well, well, I hope — I mean, I think not," 
said Miss Stanmore, very much surprised, " it 
certainly is remarkably sudden, and though I 
have had a little idea how matters were going 
on, yet really — hem !" 
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And at a loss to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, she wound up by a mild cough. 

Avice felt her bosom throbbing, her eyes filling 
with tears, her hand shaking as it rested on her 
uncouth uncle's arm. Had it gone so far as 
that already, had it all been schemed and carried 
out that evening, and was Rosamond at the 
very instant listening to his ardent vows, or 
annihilating every hope of the bold aspirant ? 
How fervently she prayed that Rosamond might 
refuse him ! how truly she felt that nothing but 
evil would come of the engagement, which her 
companions were talking over, and debating 
upon as if it were already settled. 

" Well) what do you say to all this, niece ?'* 
asked Walter, at the end of a long speech 
on settlements proposed, "come, you're mum 
enough, girl — ^give tongue — give tongue !" 

" I think you have forgotten a most im- 
portant point.*' 

" What's that ?" cried Hern, eagerly. 

" I think you have forgotten the respect due 
to Mr. Stanmore, who should have been con* 
suited before arrangements were talked over, 
and the scheme laid to transfer his daughter to 
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your son," said Avice, emphatically. " I think, 
Mr, Hern you have acted ungenerously to him 
in taking advantage of his absence." 

Walter Hern gave a low whistle, and 
replied : 

" I don't see that Mr. Stanmore will have 
anything to make complaint against, if a rich 
husband be found for his daughter, and I 
thought it was a better plan to get it all over 
before he came home to freeze us with his con- 
founded ceremony. He's a very good fellow ; 
but somehow I can't talk to him as I could to 
anybody else ; he's got a look that nobody else 
has ; it says * shut up, old fellow, shut up !' as 
plain as it can speak." 

" Mr. Hern is right," said Miss Stanmore, 
to Avice, " and although I have never observed 
so remarkable a look as he has just described, 
yet I have no doubt it does suggest that idea, 
and it must consequently be extremely em- 
barrassing to a stranger. Really, Mr. Hern 
has acted wisely in leaving it to me, or you, or 
Rosamond to break the tidings to him, and 
— ahem ! — I think when he comes home, 
perhaps you could do it— ahem ! — in the least 
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objectionable manner, Avice — not that I should 
mind — oh, no!" 

" Mr. Stanmore's daughter has not yet 
accepted Mr. Hem/' said Avice, quietly. 

" Eh !" exclaimed Walter, " why good God ! 
you don't think she won't have him, do 
you ?" 

" I cannot answer," said Avice, mournfully. 
" I wish I could. Oh ! Miss Stanmore," 
turning to the prim virgin, " if you would spare 
much sorrow, avert much pain from your 
brother, from us all, you will not counsel further 
in this matter, you will interdict all intercourse 
between Mr. Hern's son and Rosamond until 
Mr. Stanmore returns from London. I 
beg this of you as you value happiness and 
peace." 

" Why you cannot think my brother will 
feel offended, Avice?" exclaimed Miss Stan- 
more. 

" I think he will refuse to hear one word 
concerning the proposed match," said Avice, 
warmly. " Oh ! I am so sorry we have left 
them together — let me go to Rosamond. I 
must go — I must go !" 
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And without waiting reply, she drew her 
hand from the arm of Hem, darted from them, 
and was gone. 

Avice ran swiftly along the winding gravel 
paths till she came to the lawn, on which she 
had left Rosamond and Arnold standing. 
Rosamond was gone, but Arnold Hern was still 
in the same sp/)t, his arms folded on his chest, 
his dark eyes bent on the green sward at his 
feet, and the foimtain gaily playing near 

him. 

She could not see the face on which to read 
the confirmation of her fears, and he did not 
observe her as she darted by, and ran up the 
stone steps to the glass doors of the parlor. 
The room was untenanted and nearly dark. 
She flew up stairs to Rosamond's own boudoir, 
and pushing open the door with both her 
hands, passed into the room and looked round 
her. 

There was a dark figure almost indis- 
tinguishable from the darkness of the coming 
night, heaped upon the floor by a velvet chair 
near the window, and from it came a stifling 
sound of weeping. She ran into the room and 
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towards the figure on the ground, crouching 
along with it, drawing its head to her bosom, 
and flbging her fond arms round it. 

" Oh ! Rosamond, Rosamond, for the love of 
God say you have refused him 1" cried Avice, 
"say anything but that he has won the 
affections of your heart, and stolen your love 
like a robber on this evil night! Oh! 
Rosamond, do speak— do, do say you love him 
not — you have not thrown yourself away on 
such a man as he ?" 

" Awy, Awy 1" Rosamond could only sob. 

" Not that Arnold Hern has won Mr. Stan- 
more*s daughter!" said Avice, folding her 
passionately in her arms. " Not that he is to 
be the master-genius of her life, controlling her 
every action, and crushing every impulse of her 
generous heart — not that she has forgotten 
father, home, all of us for him, and given him 
her promise — say anything, but speak !" 

"Awy," cried Rosamond, clinging to her 
friend, " have I done wrong, do you hate me 
now ? It was my fate — I felt his words were 
true and from the heart, and I have loved him 
from the first night of our meeting — what 
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could I do or say, knowing that, and he before 
pfie kneeling and imploring for a word ?^ 

" And you — and you?*' frantically asked Avice. 

"I — I could but tell him in return," said 
Rosamond, between deep convulsive sobs, which 
ev^ry instant choked her utterance, " that I — I 
did think of him, and did love him !" 

The two young women clung together and 
wept, but what a bitterness of tears was there in 
the sorrow of Avice Hem. 

"I did not think of father — of what he 
would say, of anything ;" Rosamond went on, 
"I have betrayed his trust in me, and have pro- 
mised my hand in secret, abusing his authority. 
Oh ! I am very wicked and may God forgive 
me. 

" Hush ! hush !" said Avice, " not wicked, 
sister, but thoughtless; carried away by the 
ardor of your nature, and deluded by — ^but I 
will spare him now ; you shall not hear another 
« word against him — I only pray he may love my 
Rosamond with one hundredth part of the 
affection with which my Rosamond loves him. 
I pray that the castles in the air which will 
fade when this is known, castles built by your 
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father, by me, by others in their dreams, may be 
the only ones, and that yours may live for ever, 
a dazzling fabric that shall never melt away." 

So Rosamond has reared her idol, and 
Avice, her teacher — worshipping an idol too, 
and seeing not her castle tottering above her 
head, and threatening a ruin — sprayed it might 
ever last, and, if it were based on shifting 
sands, that Rosamond blinded by her love, 
might still adore it, and be happy in the 
ignorance which was so deep a fount of bliss 
to hen 

And Arnold Hem rode home under the 
starlit heaven, and felt a purer feeling at his 
heart than he had known in all his life — felt the 
alchemy of love working its miracle within 
him, and the real gold in his nature, the few 
grains amidst the dross and alloy, shining 
brightly at the bottom of the crucible. He 
listened not to his father's congratulations, he 
sat on his mare looking straight before him into 
space, and building his castle too, in which he 
was to live the happiest of young fellows, with 
the prettiest and gentlest of wives, and in which 
he was to forget all his old passions, his 
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inordinate selfishness, and his many vices, and 
be uch a good young man for ever and ever. 

Ay 1 for ever and ever ! but the angels looking 
down on the world of castle builders, cry not 
Amen to it — there are too many wrecks of good 
resolutions cast adrift on the Ocean of Life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

f 
SIGNS OF A STORM. 

A FEW days after Arnold Hern's proposal to 
Rosamond, Mr. Stanmore returned to Sander- 
stone in no better temper than he had quitted 
it. It seemed as if the frown with which he 
had departed, had settled on his features, and 
resolved him into a stern-looking man, burdened 
with all the cares of the world. 

He found fault with everything — with, the 
coachman for being two minutes late at the 
railway station, despite a hasty formal note to 
his sister the night before, apprising her of the 
time he should arrive at Branscombe — he found 
fault with the roads, with two toll-men, for 
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keeping him waiting for change, with the 
gardeners for the neglect of the lawn in front of 
the house, and with the ladies for taking the 
trouble to leave the parlor, and welcome him 
after their usual custom m the hall. 

" Could you not have curbed your eagerness 
to receive me ?'* said he, with something like a 
sneer, ^^ and moderated your joy a little, instead 
of letting it escape to the hall for the amusement 
of the menials. There — there don*t smother 
me, Fm tired." 

"You have not dined, Arthur?" asked his 
isister. 

" Dined — no l" he answered, " and let me dine 
in peace, if you please. John," to a servant 

ft 

standing near, " not at home to any one to-night. 
Everybody out, and gone heaven knows where. 
I make no exception Avice, not even to Mr. 
Clifton," added he, with a faint smile, the first 
since his return, playing for a moment on 
his face. 

When he had dined, he relaxed from his 
stem humor, and began to ask questions con- 
cerning his home, the visitors who had been 
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in his absence, the letters which had arrived and 
been put by for him. 

" The Hems ?" was almost his first question. 

Rosamond bent her head over her work till 
the ringlets drooped before her face, and con- 
cealed the flushed cheeks. 

" Yes, ahem ! the Hems have been — once or 
twice, ahem," said Miss Stanmore ; " and how 
is London looking, Arthur ?** 

" London," replied Mr. Stanmore, " oh, there 
is no change in London, the same wearying, 
bustling, driving place, every one racing to 
some gaol, palaces, prisons, workhouses, and 
hospitals, all entertaining visitors — the under- 
taker driving as good a business as the butcher 
and baker. Governments going in and out, 
people making and breaking fortunes day after 
day, and old friends who had forgotten my 
very existence so glad to see me — were only 
speaking of me yesterday to Jones, Brown, or 
Robinson !" 

After reading all his letters, and glancing at 
a magazine or two, which had long awaited his 
coming, he turned to Rosamond, and said — 
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** Well Rosy, and where has your prattling 
tongue got to ? Have you no enquiries to make 
of .the old dad after his long journey, or has 
absence made the heart grow — callous ?" 

" No papa ! oh no !" stammered Rosamond, 
"but I, I — did I not speak just now? I 
thought so." 

And the eyes which had glanced up from 
the work were veiled again. Poor trembling 
Rosamond, with her secret too big for her little 
heart, what a terrible evening was that of her 
father's return, and what an ordeal she passed 
through in trying vainly to appear like the 
daughter he had only left a few weeks since ! 
What a trouble it was to remember all that was 
being said, and not relapse into that thought 
which rendered the voices of the speakers indis- 
tinct and monotonous — what a start she made at 
each mention of the name of Hem, how her head 
ached — ^how strange everything was — how re- 
lieved she felt when her father had bidden them 
good night, and had gone to his own room ! 

When the ladies were left to themselves. 
Miss Jane Stanmore laying down the newspaper 

VOL. II. I 
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upon which she had been vainly endeavoring 
to fix her attention, crossed her hands and 
began — 

" I think Avice, we had better arrange some 
plan to break the news in the morning before 
young Mr. Hern makes his offer in person to 
my brother — ^for the suddenness of the thing 
might — might be too much for him. There's 
no saying what he might answer if he were dis- 
posed to be cross, you know." 

" What do you suggest, Miss Stanmore ?" 
asked Avice. 

" Ahem ! what do you suggest, Miss Hem ?" 

"The best of all plans," answered our 
heroine, "that Rosamond's own faltering lips 
should tell the story, and trust all to a 
father's love. There would be no fear of 
the result." 

" Oh 1 no, no !" cried Rosamond, " to save my 
life, I could not utter one word to him — I feel 
that his first look would kill me." 

" Fear !" exclaimed Miss Stanmore, in answer 
to Avice's remark, " I'm sure so far as fear for 
the result is concerned, there is nothing to be 
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alarmed at. He may be cross at being the last 
to hear it, but Mr. Stanmore must feel glad and 
proud when he learns his daughter has received 
so advantageous an offer." 

Avice made no reply, save by a dubious 
look. 

" Oh ! you think not, Miss Hern ;" said Miss 
Stanmore, rightly interpreting the meaning 
expressed on Avice's pale face, " well, it is very 
singular you should imagine my brother is so 
hard to please/' 

"For Rosamond's sake I hope I may be 
mistaken," replied Avice ; " but I have always 
entertained the idea that my guardian's esteem 
for Mr. Hem and his son was not very 
profound — ^but I may be doing him a great 
injustice." 

*^ But this is not coming to an arrangement, 
is it ?" petulantly cried Miss Stanmore, " and I 
think we should decide — I do, indeed ! Rosa- 
mond is out of the question, of course, so I 
think if you and I — ahem !" 

Avice listened with respectful attention. 

" If you or I, as I have just observed, were to 
inform Rosamond's father to-morrow mornmg," 

I 2 
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coDtinued Miss Stanmore inteDtily smreyiDg 
Avice duriog her remarks. " Yes, to-morrow 
as early as possible — it would put an end to aQ 
suspense. I should be too eager to break it to 
him, for I know his temper thoroughly, and 
could humor him ; but really, I — ^that is, my 
nerves are not so strong as they were ; and if 
he gets satirical, it always upsets my system, 
and puts me in a flurry, making me fed as if 
warm water were being poured recklessly down 
my back, which is a very unpleasant sensation, 
I can assure you, my dear Avice.*' 

This affectionate prefix to our heroine's name 
was uttered in so tender and coaxing a tone, 
that Avice could not refrain from smiling at the 
old lady, as she leaned across the table, and with 
her head on one side cast an eager glance towards 
her. 

" If you do not fear to entrust me with the 
delicate revelation, and believe I will do my best 
to make Rosamond's position less embarrassing," 
said she, " I will gladly undertake the task." 

" He will hear everything from you," mur- 
mured Rosamond. 

'^ I have no doubt you will manage it as well 
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as I could myself/' said Miss Stanmore, " I 
only regret my attack of nerves has come on so 
unfortunately to day. He can but think it a 
most excellent oflFer — a splendid offer. Rosa- 
mond> you ought to be a happy girl !" 

Rosamond smiled and blushed, and looked 
happy enough then, and Avice repressed a 
heavy sigh, and smiled likewise to keep the 
agitated girl in countenance. That night 
Rosamond came to Avice's room as in the old 
times, and took up her favorite position at the 
feet of Avice, with her head resting back, and 
her fnend's hands clasping her neck. 

Then, as in the old time also, came the out- 
pourings of her heart — more fond and passion- 
ate now beneath the stronger emotions which 
possessed it, and even Avice was alarmed at the 
ardent affection which Arnold had aroused within 
her. She could speak of nothing but Arnold, 
his perfections, his talents, his love for her, 
and what she could undergo for his sake, if it 
were necessary. She told all this with swim- 
ming eyes and heaving bosom ; but her very 
agitation was the sure sign of the strength of 
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her love— of her belief in the romance and in 
her courage to brave a thousand obstacles for 
the sake of Arnold Hem. 

"I have a presentiment, dear Avice/' con- 
cluded she, '^that there is much unhappiness 
in store for me — ^that my father's pride will 
be aroused/ and that he will seek to stand 
between Arnold and me with all the force of his 
authority." 

'* And if so ?" anxiously inquired Avice. 

Rosamond turned pale. 

" If so, although I love my father more than 
tongue can tell, although I reverence him, 
Avice," she said, " I cannot barter my one hope 
— ^I cannot cease to love my Arnold. He may 
stay our marriage, but he cannot alter my 
aflfection or control it." 

" Rosamond, I* beg of you in any case not to 
form too high a standard of the love of Arnold 
Hern," pleaded Avice, ** think of him as your 
betrothed — ^your future husband, if you will, 
but if you believe him without faults, and 
magnify each action into heroism, the reality 
wiU kiU you." 
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" When I love — ^I love with my whole 
heart," repKed Rosamond. 

"May you never grieve with your whole 
heart — ^for it will break," thought Avice, as 
Rosamond, with a shower of kisses, left her to 
her repose. 

Avice Hem's allotted task was far from a 
pleasant one, although she had undertaken it in 
the belief that Mr. Stanmore would listen to the 
whole of her recital, which in Miss Jane's case, 
and with Miss Jane's explanation was extremely 
doubtful. It is an unpleasant task at all times 
to be the bearer of news which may excite the 
hearer, and so the rapid beating of her heart as 
Avice stole down the stone steps into the garden, 
on the morning of the following day, was quite 
excusable, even for a heroine. 

Mr. Stanmore was amusing himself by feed- 
ing his gold fish with some crumbs of bread. 
He stood there on the very spot where Arnold 
Hem had told his love and won his daughter 
from him. 

He looked up as Avice advanced, but did not 
desist from his occupation. 

" Ah I Avice," said he, " the first lady up in 
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the house, of course. It is such a beautiful 
morning, that to keep to one's chamber is quite 
a sin. So think my friends with the scarlet fins/' 
pointing to the gold-fish flitting rapidly in the 
water, and bobbing now and then at a tempting 
crumb with the gravest condescension, "for 
they've been out of bed since sunrise." 

Mr. Stanmore had slept off the vapors of 
the preceding night — the early rising had done 
him good, too, and Avice congratulated herself 
upon finding him in a better temper than he had 
been in for many months. 

" It is a beautiful morning," said Avice, 
" worthy of the last summer days." 

" Yes, true," said he ; " for the last days of 
summer — days when summer dies in the brown 
arms of autumn, should be the best, as the best 
days of man should be those of his old age when 
the stormy passions have gone, and there's peace 
at the hearth." He laughed, as he added: 
" Quite a poetical turn, by the fire of Homer ! 
and out of my style ; eh, Avice ?" 

Avice was reflecting upon the best course to 
adopt, and did not reply. His quick eye detected 
the abstracted gaze of his ward. 
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"What is the matter, Ayice?" he asked, 
seriously, "you seem duD. Any love-quarrel 
with Clifton which requires my mediation. 
Surely not." 

" No love-quarrel, dear guardian," said Avice, 
quickly availing hersejf of the proffered oppor- 
tunity, " but a love story." 

" I am not fond of them in books, and have 
heard but few in real life. Still yours may be 
interesting," he said. " Come, the argu- 
ment ?" 

"Mr. Stanmore, the story requires your 
serious consideration," commenced Avice. "I 
wish you to hear it calmly and dispassionately, 
as it affects you first and most of all." 

The light air he had assumed, left him on 
the instant ; a gloom began to gather on his face, 
and his voice wavered a moment as he said : 

" Take my arm, Avice ; let us walk into the 
orchard. I hope — I — is it concerning Rosamond, 
ward ?" 

" It is." 

" One moment," said he, as he led her 
rapidly towards a latticed door which opened into 
an expansive orchard. " Let me compose my- 
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self to hear the full particulars of your relation. 
This is very sudden. Now !" 

They were in the orchard — on the dosely- 
cropped grass with the fruit-laden branches 
bending over them, and the birds darting in 
and out the thick foliage, and singing blithely. 

"About Rosamond/' he murmured; "pray 
proceed, Avice.*' 

"Since your departure to London, Mr. 
Stanmore, Rosamond has received an offer which 
taken in a worldly point of view—" 

" Pardon me, Avice," said Stanmore, hastily, 
" but when I think of my daughter, that is the 
last point of view from which I would fain 
observe her. I should not be studying her 
happiness if I considered with what eyes the 
world would look upon her. No matter for the 
advantageous position — that is, money or rank 
— ^who is the suitor ? I feel myself prejudiced 
against him already." 

" I hope not," answered Avice. 

" The suitor, had he been a gentleman, would 
have studied the father's feelings more," said 
Stanmore, sternly, " and a man though he love, 
has in my opinion no right to entangle the 
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object of his affections by a premature proposal, 
ere he know the father's wishes regarding her 
whom he seeks." 

"You were away from home/* said Avice, 
making use of the only extenuation she had to 
offer — a poor one she was well aware. 

" Tut, tut, from home !" replied Stanmore, 
" did a few weeks make much difference, or did 
not he wait for my — ^but I am unjust perhaps. 
Come, Avice, the suitor's name, and for God's 
sake any name but one !" 
• "Arnold Hem." 

" So — ^so, that man," he said, his face shadow- 
ing more and more, " I was as certain it could 
be no other, as I am* well assured he shall never 
call my child his wife." 

" Make no sudden resolution, Mr. Stanmore, 
I implore you." 

"It is no sudden one. Miss Hem," he 
answered, between his set teeth, "it is a 
resolution formed months since — formed by 
my conviction of the impossibility of your 
uncle's son being capable of making any woman 
happy ; and for a whim, a girl's first fancy shall 
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I sacrifice the lasting happiness of my only 
daughter ? I am a better father, Avice." 

"Mr. Stanmore/* said Avice, "your daugh- 
ter's love is no child's fantasy, but the sole hope 
of her gentle life ; her happiness is so bound up 
with your consent, that though Arnold Hem 
may be unworthy of so much gentleness and 
goodness, yet to deny her to him is to kill her. 
Strange as the passion is for one so opposite in 
all respects to her, it is the deepest in her 
nature." 

" Avice — Miss Hem, do you believe he would 
make my daughter happy ?" he asked, pe- 
remptorily. 

"Happiness is in God's hands, Mr. Stan- 
more," answered Avice, "I can but believe 
now, that he loves Rosamond, and would do all 
in his power to make her happy." 

" Aye ! for a day, a week, a month, perhaps," 
he said, bitterly, " and then my daughter would 
• die out of his memory. Avice," said he, 
stopping abraptly, " standing here before you, 
speaking dispassionately as man can speak, when 
thunderstmck with such intelligence, " I assure 
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you that he shall never marry Rosamond. I 
believe I would as soon see her wither day by day, 
and die before my eyes, as see her happiness with 
him sink suddenly away, and the consuming 
blight of neglect kill her, with a greater cruelty." 

Avice faithful to her promise, still urged the 
cause of Rosamond, but the more she pleaded, 
the darker, though he listened, gathered the 
clouds upon his brow. 

" Miss Hem," said he, at last, in such cold 
biting tones, as Avice had never heard before, 
"you are against me-against your own good 
sense, against the foolish girl you plead for ; I 
have given you the answer I shall give to Rosa- 
mond, to Arnold Hern, to any who may ask the 
question. I am no harsh tyrant of a father, 
I am doing that duty which I promised to 
perform at the death-bed of her mother — that 
mother who consigned to you, young as you 
were, a trust — which you have now abused." 

" She consigned to me your daughter's hap- 
piness, Mr. Stanmore," cried Avice, turning 
pale, " and I am doing what my heart prompts 
is right. If Rosamond loved him less, if it 
were any but Rosamond, I would say keep 
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Araold away— the dream wiU fade in its owiT 
time, but though he be not worthy of her, and 
may not even have courage or resolution to love 
her for a hfetime, I say for Rosamond's sake 
let him marry her, it is the lesser evil.*' 

"No woman that loves should counsel 
another," said Stanmore, in the same cold 
manner, " the mind takes its coloring from her 
own feelings, not her common-sense. Your 
feelings are perverted by a visionary sen- 
timentalist, and you accuse me of being harsh 
and cruel. Keep to your own lover. Miss 
Hem, and leave Rosamond's to me." 

" I have no more to say. Sir," replied Avice, 
withdrawing her hand from his arm. 

" You are indignant ?" 

" No Sir— I am hurt." 

" If I have in my excitement uttered words 
which — " began Stanmore, apologetically. 

" You have uttered words which can never 
be forgotten, Mr. Stanmore," said Avice, 
turning away. 

" Avice l" 

But Avice had her hand upon the lattice 
door, and with a sad momentary glance at him, 
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from eyes which were fast filling with tears, she 
opened it, passed into the garden, and left him 
m of his own bitter thoughts, standing 
beneath the trees and watching her receding 
form. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONSEQUENCES. 



The storm had settled on the house of 
Olverton, and small tempests of emotion were 
raging in every room, descending even to the 
servants' hall, and distm'bing the domestics, 
who quarrelled amongst themselves over threads 
of subjects, which had been caught up at 
cracks of half-opened doors and key-holes handy 
to the ear. 

Miss Jane and Avice had exchanged a few 
words upon the result of Avice's conference 
with Mr. Stanmore — the former lady being of 
opinion that it was entirely through Avice's 
mismanagement of the case, that so unsatisfactory 
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a decision bad been arrived at, and tbat 
had Avice listened to ber entreaties, to 
allow ber to break tbe news to ber brotber, 
with tbat characteristic gentleness for which 
she, Miss Stanmore, was remarkable, Mr. 
Stanmore would not have so preposterously 
decUned aU connection by marriage with the 
great family at Sanderstone. Miss Jane had 
even in her indignation, charged point-blank 
at her brother as he came in with his anxious 
face from the garden, but had received so fierce 
a volley in return, and had been called a med- 
dling match-maker, and names more disrespect- 
ful still, that she had stumbled up-stairs into 
her own room, and taken to a long series of 
hysterics, which did not help to calm the 
troubled waters on which so many fragile barks 
were tossing. 

At a late hour of the morning, Arnold Hem 
called and desired a private interview with Mr. 
Stanmore. He was inunediatdy admitted, and 
found the gentleman he sought alone in the 
usual sitting-room, wrapped closely in his 
dressing-gown, and standing by the window as 
rigid as a statue. 
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There was more of regret for the task he 
had to perforin than of anger at the dissimula- 
tion practised against him visible on his face, as 
Stanmore turned and bowed slightly to jroung 
Hem who entered with a familiar "good 
morning." 

The impression of something wrong and 
what that something was instantly suggested 
itself to Arnold, and the bright look with which 
he had entered slowly vanished from his face. 

" I am glad to give you welcome back to 
Sanderstone, Mr. Stanmore," said Arnold, ex- 
tending his hand. 

** Thank you !" replied he, as his cold hand 
for a moment touched that of Arnold Hem's. 

"The weather has been very fine the last 
week." 

" Very." 

They remained standing, Stanmore moody 
and depressed, Arnold flushed and embarrassed. 

" Mr. Stanmore !" cried Amold after a 
pause. 

He had found courage to begin and with a 
look of respect, anxiety, and fierceness strangely 
commingled, Amold dashed into the subject. 
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" Mr. Stanmore \" 

" Sir." 

** Ignorant as I am of the etiquette required 
on an occasion like the present, I have still 
come hither with the intention of fairly stating 
a subject most important to us both, and 
entreating your kind consideration to it, 
praying that whatever personal dislike may bias 
you against me, you will waive it for this once 
-for ever?' 

Mr. Stanmore colored. Although he had a 
personal dislike to the speaker — and most men 
of strong minds have their dislikes— he did not 
relish being told of it to his face with those 
bold unflinching eyes fixed full upon him. 

'' Proceed, Mr. Hern." 

" By your cold demeanor sir," said Arnold, 
^^ I feel convinced some one has forestalled my 
disclosure and set your mind against me." 

" Continue, sir," 

" Mr. Stanmore, I love your daughter," cried 
Arnold excitedly, "I love her more than my 
life, my soul — ^more than anything on earth, or 
above it. Think ill of me as you may, I feel 
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you cannot give discredit to this statement, or 
doubt for a single instant the intensity of the 
passion which consumes me. Mr, Stanmore, 
I have loved Rosamond from the first evening 
of our meeting, she controls my every thought, 
waking or sleeping she is ever before my eyes. 
And she loves me in return, she has confessed 
it,'* he ran on wildly, " and you will not, for your 
daughter's sake, crush two hearts bound to each 
other, or destroy by a blighting denial a love that 
God must have destined from the first. You 
cannot do this, though I were your bitterest 
enemy." 

The fiery vehemence of Arnold was not 
without its effect on Mr. Stanmore. 

" Mr. Hem, I will be frank with you," said 
Stanmore, in a kindly tone, *' more, I will thank 
you for the offer and the honor intended for my 
daughter, but — " 

" Sir, do not decide at once," cried Arnold, 
"think, reflect!" 

"It has been long considered, Mr. Hem," 
replied Stanmore, " and there is but one answer 
to give, though you were heir apparent to the 
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throne of England. May I crave your attention 
for an explanation of the reasons that urge me 
to so painful a decision ?" 

Arnold inclined his head in assent. 

" Mr. Hem, in every respect you are unsuited 
for my daughter," said Stanmore. " I make 
the statement calmly, unprejudiced by any 
crude suspicions. I speak from my own 
general observations." 

" Why so unsuited, Mr. Stanmore ?" asked 
Arnold, whose face had assumed a less amiable 
expression. 

" I will teU you," replied he, " trusting the 
urgency of the case will pardon the uncourteous 
explanation. I hope you will believe I make it 
with no desire to insult you." 

He paused. 

" The reasons, sir ?" demanded Arnold. 

" It is my opinion, sir," said Stanmore, " that 
a man of your temperament — that is a man of 
ungovernable passions — ^is not capable of making 
a woman happy, or of loving one object for any 
length of time. He is a man led away by each 
new attraction that presents itself, a man suc- 
cumbing to all temptation through a lack of 
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sdf-command which is his chief characteristic — 
his chief bane. Sir, I believe you love my 
daughter, and that the passion I have spoken of 
win make you feel my denial more bitterly than 
a man of more equable temperament might 
have done ; but that same passion will cause your 
love to bum out the sooner, and leave you free 
to act/' 

^* Mr. Stanmore, is a hasty temper to condemn 
me — ^to stand a bar to the great hope of my 
life — ^blasting the only perfect happiness to 
which I have ever looked forward ?" cried he. 

** Mr. Hern, one unkind word would break 
my daughter's heart," said the other; "one 
violent outburst of temper — and when love had 
grown stale, and the dream was over, it would 
come of necessity — ^would be the first spadeful 
of earth thrown up for her grave.*' 

" Sir, you do not know my strength of mind." 

" Too well." 

"You have listened to the voice of slan- 
derers." 

"Not I, sir; not I." 

" Will you give me a trial — will you test my 
sincerity ?" 
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" For what end ?" inquired Stanmore. " I 
believe by a severe restraint it might be possible 
to act well before marriage ; but the Afterwards, 
when the prize is gained ! no, no — I wish you 
well, young man, but I have only one reply." 

" Is my passionate nature your only plea of 
excuse ?" demanded Arnold, with a frown. 

"It is the greatest". 

"And you refuse your daughter's hand to 
me?" 

" I must." 

" Then — " he looked up with the fire of that 
nature Mr. Stanmore had just remonstrated 
against, blazing in his dark eyes, met Mr. 
Stanmore's calm, serious look bent on him in 
return, and stopped. 

" Then you will attempt to rob nae of her — 
eh, Mr. Hern ?" said Stanmore. " Do I read 
that glance aright ?" 

"Never mind— never mind!" cried Hern, 
opening and shutting his hands spasmodically. 
" My actions cannot please you whatever they 
may be — ^you have settled your plans, and with 
an iron hand crushed those which would have 
made me a better man. You seek to degrade 
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me — to balk me by your cold, cutting autho- 
rity — you who have outlived love, and forgotten 
the pangs of five-and-twenty years. May I see 
Rosamond ?" 

" That were madness, indeed." 

^'Then you and I stand one against the 
other with swords drawn^ both fighting for one 
prize," cried Arnold. "I cannot fling aside 
my love as you direct, as if it were an old 
glove that had but to be cast away with a move- 
ment of the hand — I would not do so if I could ! 
I go— I leave your house — ^you have humiliated 
me — ^it is your day to triumph now." 

Brandishing an arm wildly above his head, 
his face contorted and nearly black with pas- 
sion, he strode from the room, through the hall 
into the open air, and was seen by more 
eyes than Mr. Stammore's, riding away from 
the house, furiously lashing his horse at every 
plunge. 

" Something good might have been made of 
Arnold Hem at one time," thought Mr. 
Stanmore, as he looked after him, ^' but those 
who should have controlled his actions have 
sown the seeds of passions which have taken too 
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deep a hold upon him ever to be eradicated now. 
Poor fellow !" 

He turned away from the window, and rang 
the bell. 

" Desire my daughter to attend me in this 
room/' said Mr. Stanmore to the domestic who 
responded to the summons. 

" Better one black day and all set aside, than 
a hundred gloomy mornings," said Mr. 
Stanmore, as the door closed, " this love must 
be a mere hallucination, a premature fancy that 
can be brushed away like bloom from a peach. 
Very romantic all this, but very unreal. Tis 
true love that takes its time to grow, developing 
itself leaf by leaf, slowly and surely, each fibre 
digging downwards and hardening to a root. 
— WeU, Rosamond ?" 

Rosamond entered, pale, trembling and 
weak. She did not look up as she entered, 
but gazed direct at the carpeted floor. 

" You sent for me, papa ?" she asked in tones 
almost inaudible. 

^* Rosamond," said he, advancing and leading 
her gently by the hand to the old place by the 
window, " I am not about to reproach you for 
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promising a hand to one so undeserving of it, 
and whom I could never call my son — I will 
make as little comment as possible concerning 
this at all. You have seen Avice ?" 

" Yes, su-/' 

" She has told you of our interview in the 
orchard." 

« Yes." 

'^ Then I can spare nearly all allusion to the 
subject," said he. " Now, dear Rosamond, I 
feel assured this is a foolish love tale — one 
of those school-girl fancies which are as catching 
as the measles and about as harmless in the 
end. God forbid that on your side it should 
be more serious, for he is, as I have just 
told him, in every way unfitting for a gentle 
wife. Boadicea, or Joan of Arc might have 
suited him — not Rosamond Stanmore who 
would consider a frown at her the most cruel 
act of injustice in the world. Oh ! Rosy, 
Rosy, we must get over this difficulty — we 
must indeed." 

The faint, sickly smile with which she 
answered him, cut him to the quick, but he 
feigned not to observe it and went on. 
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" Will you trust me, now, Rosamond, or will 
you abnegate all paternal rule, and fly to the 
fierce stranger, who will love you for three weeks, 
and then slowly murder you ? Will you believe 
I am acting for the best ?" 

" Oh ! dear, dear papa — oh ! dear papa !" 
cried Rosamond, the tears coming at last, the 
heavy, choking sobs welling up from her bosom. 

" Hush ! hush ! God bless you — this is very 
foolish — very childish !'* he said, pressing his arm 
round her waist and drawing her to his side. " I 
am doing right — ^I feel I am, my dear girl, or I 
could not deny you even the wish to leave home 
and me for ever. But I will not have your 
heart broken — anything but that. Rosamond, 
we must leave England." 

" Leave England !" exclaimed Rosamond, with 
a wild look of affright. 

" Yes, it is the best remedy in the world for 
premature affections of the heart,'' said he, 
" change of air, diversity of scene and character, 
the excitement of travel will soon restore the 
mind to its natural tone again. Yes, we will 
leave England for some five or six months." 

" And Avice ?" asked Rosamond, forgetting 
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her own sorrows for the moment^ in her solici- 
tude for her friend. 

" Avice will go with us, of course — and 111 
ask Clifton." 

Rosamond answered not, and Mr. Stanmore 
resumed the original suhject with his daughter, 
speaking with all gentleness, remonstrating 
with all kindness, but firm in his resolution 
not to sacrifice her to the son of Walter 
Hern. 

Throughout the long interview, broken by 
tears and a wild painful emotion, which Rosamond 
vainly attempted to suppress, not one word did 
Rosamond hazard in reply for the cause of her 
own heart. 

Perhaps she was convinced, perhaps she 
thought her father was right, or perhaps her 
impressionable nature had received an et^nal 
image of the loved one, and her very silence told 
of a determination to evade all promise, and to 
cancel nothing that had passed. 

Half an hour subsequent to this conference, 
Mr. Stanmore saw Avice leave the house and 
take the road in the direction of Sanderstone 
village. He snatched his hat and followed 
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her, coming up with her a few hundred yards 
from his own mansion. 

" Miss Hem, we parted ill friends." 

" No, sir," she answered. 

" Yes, we did," he said quickly, " and I have 
come to beg your pardon for hasty words but 
uttered from the lips, for words that must have 
sounded very cruel on my part. Come, you 
win think no more of them." 

What could Avice do after such an entreaty 
from her guardian P 

" Was not your rash little head, Avice, jump- 
ing at some conclusion that would have sprung 
a mine in Olverton House ?" asked Stanmore, 
" confess now, you had some project in course 
of formation which would have startled us ?" 

" I — I fancied you had formed a false estimate 
of me — had begun to suspect my love for Rosa- 
mond, and so thought it were better for me to 
think of going away.'' 

" Going away, my high spirited fairy !" cried 
Stanmore. "No, no Avice, something more 
serious then a few angry words must part 
guardian and ward." 
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"Will not that parting come?'* inquired 
Avice. 

•' When you many— not before." 

" I hope not— but " 

" But you doubt ! Why what could part us 
but your wedding, Avice ?** 

" I do not know," replied Avice ; " but we all 
have our presentiments." 

"And you have one, of course?" said he. 
"Well we shall not quarrel about Rosa^ 
mond any more, at least — both our opinions 
being formed and fixed — and opposite! You 
think Rosamond ought to marry Arnold Hem 
—I think not. You have all ladies under twenty- 
one on your side — all the subscribers to the 
libraries — all the match-makers — all the senti- 
mental young men with turn down collars, and 
long hair. I have all the steady old gentlemen, 
fathers of families — fond of their gu-ls — one or 
two mammas who do not think a 'good match' 
worth the sacrifice that Rosamond would 
make. So you have the greater army ; but I 
have a little phalanx of high principle actuated 
by sound sense, and commanded by General. 
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Forethought — a most praiseworthy officer I 
assure you." 

" I am in the wrong then, Mr. Stanmore ?" 

" Oh ! decidedly — and you will acknowledge 
your error some day. There is no fear of a 
lady's mind bearing always the same impression. 
Mark my words, you will desert to the opposite 
faction." 

" I do not think so." 

" But I tell you — well, we will not commence 
the serious quarrel that is to part us some day, 
so good morning. We are very good friends 
now, Avice, eh ?" 

« Oh ! yes." 

** And you are not going to run away with a 
bandbox and Mr. Clifton ?" 

« No sir." 

** Then I am easy in my mind." 

He turned back and left Avice to resume her 
way alone. He went home in the best of tem- 
pers, humming a lively air to himself. He 
thought his plans had been worked out so well, 
brought to bear with such skilful arrangement, 
and that a few weeks would set all to rights again. 
His daughter in love with Arnold Hem ? — pooh! 
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pooh ! — a child's whim, nothing more. What 
people call * first love' — a thing that never 
comes to any thing more substantial then a few 
valentines, and whispered compliments— a nice 
partner for a polka, and so on. It was all right, 
he would take Rosamond a trip on the conti- 
nent, and bring her back as heart-whole as ever ! 

So it was arranged and carried out, and in 
two or three days Arnold Hern was thunder- 
struck with the intelligence that Mr. Stanmore, 
his sister and daughter. Miss Hern, Mr. Clifton, 
and Mr. Clifton's mother, (who had been per- 
suaded at last to leave Sanderstone,) had started 
for the continent. 

Arnold's first impulse was to follow them, 
but there were a thousand difficulties in the way, 
and his father would not move an inch from the 
Hall, and swore fearfully when his son talked 
of going in pursuit. 

" They must come back," said Walter, " and 
the girl won't forget you. Wait your time, and 
nurse yoiu: grievances !" 

END OP BOOK V. 
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"lam alone. 
The past is past. I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea !" 

ALEXANDEB SMITH. 

" Bight or Wrong, there is no looking back, the deed 
is done!" 

Sm E. BULWEE LTTTON's " MY NOVEL." 

jffoo^X/. Chap.XFI, 
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CHAPTER I. 



DYING FOR LOVE. 



We know not ho\? many young ladies fall 
in love and get over it; how many romantic 
misses of eighteen and nineteen feel their hearts 
charmed away from them by handsome young 
swains with speaking eyes and soft voices ; how 
many vow to accept no other hand but that 
dear fellow's to whom are written such plaintive 
letters crossed and recrossed, and which are 
treasured up by the lover as tokens of priceless 
affection and sweet illegibility ; how many pro- 
mise all these things, and yet are reasoned out 
of them by sober mammas and papas, and lose 
all recollection of their early follies in change of 
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scene, a trip to the continent, and a crowd of 
fresh faces. We should say their name is 
legion. 

Yet vexing as it undoubtedly is, Miss Rosa- 
mond Stanmore is an exception to this rule. 
She has really fallen in love — there is no mistake 
about it. There is no jesting her out of it; 
there is no getting a smile from her that comes 
from the heart. It is particularly awkward 
for Mr. Stanmore and for our own tale, 
which should indicate some striking moral, 
that Rosamond is not like other young ladies, 
and will not forget the past — ^the plighted 
word by the fountain-side one evening in the 
summer time. But if the fair sex will give 
away their hearts too soon, will not judge 
for themselves, or probe the character of 
the favorite as they probe their next-door 
neighbor's, or the Misses Smith, or the re- 
tired tradesman at Wholesale Lodge, they 
must take the consequences sometimes, and 
eat the. bitter fruit of repentance after Love 
has passed into marriage, and Corydon has 
laid aside his crook and given up his pas- 
toral warblings, and become a Boanerges. 
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We take a time in all things save in matters of 
love, and in those cases Common Sense, that 
counts and values every minute, bids us farewell, 
and Rhapsody and Rodomontade take each an 
arm and direct our sapient movements. How 
many a man secretly determines who shall be 
his wife-^how many a fair lady mentally fixes 
on her future husband, fate and her own charms 
permitting, in less time than he or she has taken 
to dress for a ball, to decide upon the last 
patterns of a vest, or the newest fashion in the 
way of flounce. Strange that the greatest 
venture of life has so often the least consi- 
deration ! 

Avice Hern in the grand hotel at Florence, 
thinks to this effect, and sighs for Rosamond, 
taking no application to her own case, thinking 
she has judged wisely and well, and wishing all 
young men in the world were like Edward 
Clifton, to make earth and woman's heart 
happy. 

Edward Clifton believes at times that he has 
brought himself to love Avice, and there is no 
mark of discontent on his brow unless he sees 
Rosamond too much, or speaks with her too 
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often. He and Avice, betrothed lovers, wander 
about the gay city and its environs, both quick 
in observation, neither requiring explanation of 
surrounding objects, both learned and full of 
book knowledge. It is all very well, this 
similitude of mind, but it strikes them both, 
and more especially Clifton, how pleasant it 
would be to tell of this story for the first time, 
to point out this and that to the charmed listener, 
to recite legends of the place, and all that poets 
have written about it, to talk of Dante and his 
glorious contemporaries, instead of the eternal 
" I remember — ^I know !" 

A similarity of pursuit, study, mind, is not 
quite right ; and dissimilarity — Arnold and 
Rosamond — far from right also. What is 
right, Mr. Stanmore of Olverton House ? 

Rosamond is very patient and uncomplain- 
ing. She goes with her father to all the gay 
places, assents to every proposed expedition, but 
all with that lack-lustre look, that white face 
to which no excitement brings a flush, that 
listless attitude and thoughtful gaze as fully 
developed in the crowd as in her quiet room 
looking on the Amo. 
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On Mr. Stanmore*s face there begins to settle 
an expression almost akin to despair. He thinks 
it something more than a school-girl fancy now. 
But still time must work a change — time that 
destroys cities, levels thrones, makes friends 
of enemies and enemies of friends, parts so many 
lovers unsuited to each other every day, will 
surely work its magic on his daughter's heart. 
Patience ! — only time and patience ! 

But time goes on, and patience wears out, 
and Rosamond grows weak. There is no denying 
that. All the changes, all the rapid travelling, 
the grand scenery of Nature, the journeys from 
one great gapital to another appear but to 
aggravate the disease, and rest in Florence 
threatens rest for ever. 

" Does Rosamond ever speak of young Hern ?" 
asks Stanmore, one morning of Avice. 

" But seldom." 

" Has she forgotten him ?" 

Avice shakes her head. 

" How strange ! how like a maudlin novel, 
and how different from real life !'' he cries, 
peevishly. " Avice !" 

" Yes, Sir.'' 
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" Do you think my sister is her confidante^ 
and is helping to fan the flames which I am 
doing my best to smother," he asks. " I have 
caught them conferring together more than 
once ; and my suspicions are aroused/' 

Avice has been no witness to a conference. 

"No matter/' says Stanmore as he leaves 
her, " we will stay in Florence years if it be 
required, and keep your cousin Arnold at a 
respectful distance.'' 

But Mr. Stanmore is not so decisive when 
Rosamond grows more weak, and is wholly 
confined to her room one fortnight^ and has the 
best physicians the city can procure. 

" Miss Stanmore is in a bad state of health, 
Sir," remarks Dr. L., an English physician, long 
resident in Florence. "I can advise but one 
remedy." 

" And that ?" asks the father. 

" Her native air." 

" No other remedy ?" inquires Stanmore, 
anxiously. 

Dr. L. shakes bis head. 

" Ah I we must see about it." 

Day after day the same injunctions, the 
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same advice, Stanmore still replying he will see 
about it, and Rosamond still getting weaker. 
One day Mr. Stanmore comes from a short 
interview with his daughter, and finds his sister 
and Avice in company with Mrs. Clifton. 

" For home — ^for home !" he cries, " better 
Sanderstone than Florence, with its eternal 
round of pleasure, and its ugly un-English 
faces at every corner of the street. For home, 
Jane— Avice !" 

"How glad I shall be to get back to the 
Shrubbery," says Mrs. Clifton, with a sigh of 
relief, " I did not like to hurt your feelings by 
mentioning it before, Mr- Stanmore, but if I 
ever hated anything in my life, it's foreign 
parts.'* 

" Oh ! they are awful places," assents Miss 
Jane, " and when are we going ?" 

"To-morrow — to-dsiy, when you like, but 
home for God's sake !" he cries excitedly. 

The eager desire to return home exceeds all 
other wishes, and checks all motive that has 
actuated so long a stay in Florence, a terrible 
conviction oppresses him that if he delay, his 
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daughter will die there, and he urges every 
means to expedite their departure. 

"For home — ^England, anywhere but Flo- 
rence." 

The color comes back to Rosamond's cheek 
at the notice of return, and there is a light in 
her blue eyes, that has been long absent from 
their beauty. She can breathe freer now, she 
is going to Sanderstone — ^to home ! 

They are soon upon their journey, money 
lavishly bestowed adds wings to speed, the post- 
horses are always ready, the trains waiting, and 
they rattle onwards till they come to the great 
sea, and the white cliffs of Albion, and then a 
few weeks after Christmas-time, they are at 
Olverton House, once more, and Rosamond is 
better. They settle down to the old regular 
life, Clifton comes every evening, or rides out 
with Mr. Stanmore and the ladies every morn- 
ing, and the Hems keep their state at the 
Hall, and hold aloof from the man who has 
spumed their proffered alliance with the 
haughtiest disdain. 

In one of those country rides alluded to, 
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Arnold Hern is seen galloping towards them. 
He is alone, advancing swiftly and there is no 
evading him. Poor Rosamond looks down and 
blushes, turns pale, blushes again, and can 
scarcely retain the reins in her small gloved 
hands. Arnold comes up with them, raises his 
hat to Rosamond, replaces it, and after a stern 
glance at the rest of the group, rides past 
and is soon hastening away. 

"Handsome enough," says Stanmore, to 
Avice, " and had it been any one but Rosamoad, 
or you, I should not have wondered at the 
My." 

Clifton rides by the side of Rosamond, who 
trembles still, and makes answer in an in- 
coherent manner to all the subjects of his 
conversation. 

She reins in her horse at last, and with a 
white face implores them to return home — 
she feels so faint and ill. The dav is too cold 
for her, she thinks, but please to return, she can 
hardly keep her saddle. 

Mr. Stanmore with a look of pain and 
anxiety leaves Avice for his daughter's side, and 
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Clifton, like a true cavalier, returns to om* 
heroine. 

"Miss Rosamond is unwell," says Clifton, 
gloomily, " a slight thing affects Miss Stanmore 
now." 

" She is not strong," replies Avice. 

" Strong !" echoes Clifton, " a child might 
control her. Weak in everything but in her 
passion for the man who — " 

He stops abruptly as he encounters a steady 
look from a pair of brilliant eyes. 

" I beg pardon," he says, " I have no right 
to comment upon Miss Rosamond's actions — 
certainly not." 

" Certainly not, Edward," Avice answers, " yet 
how strange !" 

" What is strange ?" 

Avice makes no reply, and is thoughtful all 
the way home, and all that long day which 
ensues, when Clifton has departed, and Rosa- 
mond has to lie on the sofa by the fire, in a 
dreamy apathy, and Mr. Stanmore has gone up 
to his study and bolted himself in. 

In the afternoon, when Miss Jane Stanmore 
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has crept to her room, for a little doze, and 
Avice sits watching Rosamond, who has fallen 
into a light slumber on the couch, a servant 
enters to say — 

"A young woman wishes to see Miss 
Hern." 

Avice raises her hand to check the loud 
voice of the domestic, and whispers " I will 
come to her/' 

But Rosamond has been awakened by the 
servant's entrance, and says 

" Don't go, Avvy dear, let her come in." 

" I am afraid it will disturb you, sister." 

" Oh ! no, no." 

" Who is it ?" inquires Avice. 

" It's Millthom's daughter. Miss." 

« Oh ! admit her." 

Kiltie Millthom is shown into the room. 
Kiltie has recovered from that long indisposition 
which confined her to her chair, at the * Black 
HoDow,' and is a tall handsome girl with roses 
blooming on her cheeks, but with the unsettled 
look about the eyes, still painfully apparent. 

" Ah ! Katie," cries Avice, " I am glad to 
see you well again." 
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** Thought yoa had forgotten me, lidQss," says 
Katie, kisdng a£FectioDatdy the hand extended 
to her, " and so came to pay my respects after 
your long journey. Hope you have mjoyed 
the outlandish places, Miss, God bless you ?" 

"Yes, thank you," replies Avice, with a 
smile. 

'^Is that Mr. Stanmore's daughter?" asks 
Katie, in a whisper. 

" Yes,*it is his daughter," answers Rosamond, 
from the couch, "you and J have changed 
places, Katie." 

" It seems so, lady," says Kxitie, with a wist- 
ful glance, " hope it's not love. Miss. I have 
heard that's a hard complaint for people to 
bear who have nothing else to do." 

Rosamond colors, and Avice hastens to 
change the conversation. 

Will you be seated, Katie?" 
No, I thank you, Miss Hem," replies 
Katie, " I have called but to see your angel face 
and to go. Sometimes I wish we were all in 
poverty once more, and father poaching, and 
the lot starving, for you would come to see us 
then, and comfort us." 
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" But it is better to be free from distress, and 
require no comforting, Katie/' says Avice. 

" Perhaps it is." 

" Your father is well ?" 

** Hearty, Miss, hearty, thank God ! and 
young Mr. Hern — " 

Rosamond colors again, and her eyes are 
fixed on the red fire. 

" Father has a braw place. Miss Avice, and 
young Mr. Hern is very kind to all of us — he 
has a free heart as well as a handsome face, 
ladies-r— you know the young squire of course ?" 

" Yes," says Avice, softly. 

" Oh ! he's a kind man," says Katie, 
moving on, " kinder to us than to some of the 
others, perhaps, for," with a sly glance, " he do 
go on at times, that he do. He has a fine mad 
temper — * devil's blood,' my father calls it, with 
your pardon, ladies — but he only wants 
humoring." 

It is with some difficulty Avice brings the 
conversation round to a topic less embarrassing 
to Rosamond, and from that Katie will oc- 
casionally diverge to say " how dull and low- 
spiritedy Mr. Arnold is now, and how cross with 
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everything." Katie begins to draw her bright- 
red cloak tightly round her form, preparative to 
departure, and says : 

" Well, I must be going. Miss Hem, I thank 
God I have seen you well, and looking good. 
May I kiss Miss Stanmore's hand, and wish her 
better." 

Rosamond answers for Avice, and Katie 
reverentially advances, and drops> on her knee 
before the sick girl. Avice stands and watches 
Katie, on whose form and that of her to whom 
she kneels, flickers the fire-light. Rosamond is 
trembling very much, and Avice says : 

" Come away, Katie, Miss Stanmore is too 
much agitated. This way, I will show you to 
the door." 

Katie follows Avice to the door, expressing 
many wishes for Rosamond's speedy recovery, 
long after Rosamond is out of hearing of them. 

When they are together in the hall, Avice*s 
manner changes, and the look she bestows upon 
the cottage girl startles the blood from her 
cheeks ; it is the old steady penetrating look of 
morning wherein Clifton was its object, but 
more developed in this instance than that. 
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"Katie," says Avice, mournfully, "I had 
hoped you would have requited me better for 
past services than by so mean an action as this 
day's. I had trusted to your nature, and 
thought it would not have deceived me so im- 
generously, or have prompted so poor a piece of 
cunning in reward. Go, Katie Millthorn — may 
we never see each other again 1 You may have 
done more evil by coming to this house to-day, 
than a whole life's atonement on your part can 
rectify." 

Katie stands with her large hazel eyes bent 
beseechingly on Avice, her color changing, her 
hands clasped. As Avice concludes, she sinks 
slowly, silently on her knees before her, and 
crouching a suppliant on the marble pavement, 
cries and sobs bitterly. 

" Do rise and go !" says Avice, " not a word 
— I do not wish to hear one word." 

" Oh ! do hear me, do hear me 1" implores . 
Katie, " not my fault, but my father's and his ! 
He came and begged me to come here and give 
the note ; he said he loved her so — that he was 
dying for her — that he had favored us so much, 
and we should not forget him when he asked us 
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for some return. I did come to see your face, 
to hear your voice, as I call God to witness 
kneeling here ; but he urged me to try to give 
Miss Stanmore — his lady-love — a note, and 
what could I do, what could I do — ^but do it ? 
Oh I forgive me, Miss — my best friend — the only 
stranger who has ever loved me — say anything, 
but that you never wish to see me more !" 

The grief of the girl is so unaffected, so 
powerful in its abandonment and intensity, that 
Avice can but reply. 

" Well ! I retract my word, Katie ; but it was 
very wrong and cruel, though you are only the 
poor dupe of trickery and craft. There, go, 
Katie, we are friends for this time ; but if you 
ever seek again to bring discord to a home by 
seconding the machinations of your father's 
master, or following his counsel in anything 
relating to Miss Stanmore, there is no more for- 
giveness from me." 

" May I die before I wound your feelings," 
cries Katie, snatching her hand/ and covering 
it with kisses, " may they kill me first ! I 
thought they were sweethearts, and Mr. Stan- 
more was a hard man — I did not think it was 
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SO wrong. Oh I right and wrong — how it 
bothers my poor head 1" 

" It has bothered stronger heads than your's, 
Katie," replies Avice, " there, leave go my hand, 
you silly girl, and do not forget the promise 
you have made me." 

Katie goes home, and Avice returns to the 
parlor. Rosamond is sitting at the end of the 
sofa close by the fire, her hands clasped together, 
her eyes full of tears, her bosom wildly heaving. 
There is a bright blaze amongst the coals which 
dies out suddenly, as Avice enters. 
Avice points to the fire, and says : 
" I will not wound you further by allusion to 
it. Rosy dear — I did not intend to say one 
word concerning it. He has fallen lower in my 
estimation, and in your^s, God grant ! by so 
paltry a trick, the evidence ofwhich has vanished 
in the flames before us. May your love die 
out as speedily and you be happy." 

" Happy, Avice — Oh ! never, never that !" 
" There, take your old place on the couch, 
and think no more about it, sister," says Avice, 
kindly. " I do not wish to know a word con- 
cerning the letter, or its contents, believe me." 

M 2 
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Avice tenderly assists Rosamond to resume 
her recumbent position, thinking of Rosamond's 
mother, and her failing strength, and how like 
Rosamond is to her, lying there. 

Rosamond speaks not again, and Avice hold-^ 
ing her burning hand, sits by h^ side, and 
both look at the fire, in which the missive of 
Arnold Hem has shrivelled into nothingness. 
Both silently watch where it has been, thinking 
of what it said, or of what hopes have faded 
vdth it in the blaze, and Miss Jane Stanmore 
coming softly in an hour afterwards, finds them 
in the same position, hand in hand, and still 
looking at the fire. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" THE SKELETON CLOSET '* OP EDWARD 

CLIFTON, ESQ, 

Ere it was Spring-time, Rosamond was 
better. Whether the crisis had passed, or the 
English climate had helped to restore her, or 
there was anything in the letter that withered 
in the fire to work some change in her physical 
condition, certain it was she grew stronger, and 
seemed less despond^it. 

To Avice, she never made allusion to the 
missive brought so clandestinely by Katie Mill- 
thorn, and our heroine hoped and believed it 
had betrayed the true nature of Arnold Hern, 
and helped to rob the idol of all the adornments 
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ber ^owii^ mind prompted bj its new-bom 
lore could wrap around tL 

ATioe, as Mr. Stanmore bad propbeded, 
began to reason and to tbink bow mucb betta* 
it was Rosamond bad never be^i engaged 
to ber cousin, now tbe flame upon tbe altar was 
burning out of its own free wilL Sbe bad never 
desired tbe engagement, but only consida^ it, 
as sbe bad tdd ber guardian on tbe day tbey 
bad bad sudi a quarrel togetber, a lesser evil of 
the two. 

" Rosamond cannot surrender ber love — sbe 
win obey ber fatber and die/' Avice used to 
think, " and though she has chosen unworthily, 
ber affections once formed, are fixed for ever as 
should be the affections of all true women." 

And Avice, believing in the strength of her 
own heart, and what she could endure for 
Edward Clifton, had reasoned upon similar 
grounds in the case of Rosamond, and had 
not been convinced till Katie Milltbom came to 
Olverton House. 

" It is better sometimes to forget love than to 
foster it/' was Avice's second thought, " and 
Rosamond is quite a heroine. But to me, it 
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seems the parting from the first love must be 
the blight of a life." 

Romantic little Avice, dreaming not of the 
shadows that were coming, and how the sun of 
thy love would be lost in the night ! 

Edward Clifton was all that was good and 
attentive after the return from the continent, 
and consented to the postponement of the 
marriage until Rosamond was quite well, with 
much evident reluctance. 

Avice was very happy, although, once or 
twice — ^for some reason unaccountable to her — 
she felt a jealous sensitiveness about such trifles, 
which she hid carefully from him though, lest 
he should think her weak-minded and childish. 
Though she loved Rosamond, next to Edward, 
above all friends in the world, and Rosamond 
and Clifton had been her companions from 
childhood, yet she had felt her heart sink once 
or twice lately, he had looked at her * sister' so 
long, or had fallen into such deep reveries from 
which, even her voice failed to arouse him at the 
first summons. 

But a smile would waft away such gossamer 
troubles, and leave the blue heaven shining 
on her. 
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The Herns and Stanmores were almost 
Montagues and Capnlets, and Arnold only 
wanted Rosamond to play Juliet, and he would 
have made a capital Romeo for a day or two. 
Of her uncle, Walter, Avice saw nothing. He 
was living in princely magnificence at the 
Hall, and there were a hundred reports about 
his inexhaustible wealth, and the lavish hand 
with which he scattered his gold. Every night 
had its feasting and revelry with the gentry of 
Sanderstone, even the two real baronets came in 
time for cards, and got through a good deal of 
money in a very little time. There was fair 
hunting too, and Walter or Arnold was always 
head of the chase; and, oh! the boisterous 
evenings when the brush was brought home, 
and the bottle began to circulate, and the guests 
one by one to drop amongst the dead men, 
leaving the father and son — practised fellows at 
wine bibbing — still with steady hands. 

At such feasts as these, Arnold forgot 
Rosamond, snapped his fingers in the air and 
said, " that for her ! and that," bringing his 
clenched fist down upon the table with a 
thundering noise, '^for her father, and be 
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damDed to him 1" and Walter Hern, in these 
confidential moments, would address himself 
to those drowsy guests who had survived 
their third bottle, and commence moaning 
out his injuries **how scurvily Stanmore had 
treated him — the richest man in Sanderstone 
too, and heir to a king of nabobs, gentlemen — 
and how," interlarding his complaints with a 
great variety of oaths, " he had suffered the 
man's tantrums, and his old cat of a sister's 
fondlings, all for his boy — ^his dear — hie — dear 

BOY !" 

So if Richard Hem, a miser and a grinder 
of men's souls, had toiled hard and died for 
a fortune, his worthy brother was doing his 
best to get rid of it, or else Richard Hern 
had bequeathed to his next of kin Aladdin's 
lamp with all the mechanical effects. Arnold, 
no more thoughtful than his father, played at 
the same game, and with a passionate reckless- 
ness out-heroded him completely, and made 
ducks and drakes of his sovereigns at card- 
tables and race-courses, even to the astonish- 
ment of his father, who had more than once 
broken stones on the King's highway for a 
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shilling a-day, willing to earn an honest penny 
for his living, and to work hard for a crust of 
bread and plenty of gin ; and had, perhaps, 
done a little business of a different sort on 
the same thoroughfare in dark seasons of the 
year. 

Walter Hem had probably forgotten his 
niece, for she only heard of him by rumor, 
although that was quite sufficient for Avice, 
whose good graces he had never won upon 
to a very great extent. 

Winter was fast departing. There were signs 
of the spring on the black branches of the 
trees, and in the twisted thorny hedge-rows, on 
rugged cliffs, and smooth, green, meadow land, 
when she went one afternoon to drink tea with 
Mrs. Clifton. 

Mrs. Clifton, save when she had company, 
kept to old-fashioned rules, and had dinner at 
one, and tea at five, in imitation of her ancestors 
who had flourished in their time beneath the 
roof trees of the "Shrubbery." Mrs. Clifton 
seemed always so pleased to see Avice, and 
called her *my child,' and entreated her to 
dieer her widowed hearth so often, that a week 
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seldom passed without a trip to her Edward's 
home, and a walk back again after tea in the 
gloaming — a walk worth all the carriages in 
the world, with that Edward of her heart as 
escort. 

Sometimes — for Avice never decided on a 
certain day — ^Edward Clifton was absent, and 
on those occasions she started for home an 
hour earlier, and got there before the great 
lamp was lit in the hall of Olverton House, and 
thus it happened on the day we mention, in par- 
ticular — ^a black letter day for Avice Hern in her 
calendar of recollections — that her affianced had 
gone on business for his mother to the next 
town, and Mrs. Clifton was, with the exception 
of the servants, the only inmate of the Shrub- 
bery. 

There was many a merry jest over the 
occurrence when Avice had taken her bonnet 
off, and wai^ smoothing the plain bands of her 
glossy black hair, and Mrs. Clifton, who was in 
a facetious mood, feigned to detect signs of bitter 
disappointment on the blushing face of Avice 
Hern, who with the most musical laugh in the 
world, replied, " she was not disappointed in the 
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least — she had come to see Mrs. Clifton, and not 
her son — oh, dear no ! — and there were times," 
she added, *^ when the rougher sex only spoiled 
pleasant ladies' chat with their awkward 
comments — ^times when their minds were as 
mibending as their backs, and they could not 
condescend to listen to what Mrs. So-and-so said, 
or to hear what a fine baby Mrs. So-and-so's 
infmt had grown.'* 

They had tea by the fire-light, and a long 
gossip about village affairs, Avice's pensioners, 
and Mrs. Clifton's visits^ to the poor — ^which 
were, rumor asserted, not generally acceptable, 
there was such a fine lady air about her Chris- 
tian missions. 

Avice began to think about returning. 

" Oh ! nonsense," said Mrs. Clifton, " I'm 
quite alone this evening, and you must keep me 
company, my dear Avice. Mr. Stanmore will 
send the carriage if you are not home before 
dark." 

" But why should I give my guardian that 
trouble," replied Avice, " unless you — " 

" To be sure I do," interrupted the brisk lady. 
^' There leave it all to Mr. Stanmore, he will not 
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forget you. Do you know, my dear Avice, if I 
were Edward," with a merry laugh, " I should 
be jealous of Mr. Stanmore." 

Avice joined in the laugh against herself — 
there was something so irresistibly ridiculous in 
Edward being jealous of her guardian. 

"Yes, you must stop," said Mrs. Clifton, 
" and I have another inducement to hold out, 
which even my strong minded Avice cannot 
withstand." 

Mrs. Clifton smiled, and nodded her head 
mysteriously. 

Avice waited for an explanation. 

" My dear boy was in so great a hurry to 
depart this morning, that he left his keys in the 
study door," said Mrs. Clifton, rubbing her fat 
white hands together in high glee. " Think of 
seeing his study, Avice, his books, his poems — • 
finding out all his secrets — what a temptation 
for a betrothed !" 

" Does Edward always keep his study lock- 
ed ?" asked Avice, gravely. 

*' Oh ! he is as jealous as Blue Beard about 
it," replied the mother ; " and now the patent 
lock he took so much trouble to have placed on 
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the door is fitted with the key ! You see these 
cunning gentlemen sometimes overreach them- 
selves, Avice." 

" I do not think it would be right to intrude 
upon his hermitage," said Avice, " to pry with 
our jealous eyes into his manuscript writings, or 
to seek to know the secrets of his hours of 
study. Oh ! no," added Avice, " indeed I 
could not go." 

Mrs. Clifton whether conscious or unconscious 
of the sword of Damocles hanging by the hair 
in that guarded chamber, laughed at her scruples 
and exclaimed — 

" What, his wife that is to be ! Is he to have 
secrets from you, Avice." 

" He tells me he has none." 

" Then how can he feel offended 1" 

" I do not believe he would feel offended !" 
said Avice, musingly. " I am sure if I had my 
study, my room of books and papers, I should 
be proud of Edward taking an interest in its 
contents, and making his own notes on the 
subject of my reveries." 

" To be sure !" said Mrs. Cliflon ; " and so 
would he. Do you know I fancy he must have 
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left his study door purposely unlocked — the vain 
young man. He wanted his poems read by a 
certain pair of bright eyes, and was too bashful 
an author to devise other means of placing 
his eflFusions before his Avice. Ah ! that's the 
riddle — there cannot be a doubt about it." 

Avice thought it might be so — ^but still she 
hesitated. 

" Come, my daughter, come !" said Mrs. 
Clifton, persuasively passing - an arm round 
Avice, " I am sure it will please you, and I 
know there is nothing Edward would wish to 
keep sealed from his future wife. Its only the 
inquisitiveness of servants he is so guarded 
against, nothing more than that. Why I often 
go in myself to put the room to rights, or he 
would be buried in dust and litters. I have 
read his poetry too sometimes — it's so clever !" 

Mrs. Clifton was quite correct, Edward did 
not oflfer any objection to his mother's presence 
in the study, for he was there himself and could 
keep a strict eye on her wanderings, and dart 
malignant glances at the dainty white cloth with 
which she brushed right and left, and scattered 
his manuscripts. If he were in a good temper. 
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proud of himself, and elated with his last com- 
position, he would venture to make his mother 
his audience, and read aloud some effusion from 
his pen, she standing in the middle of the 
room with her dean duster folded to her bosom, 
and the tears of motherly pride swimming in 
*her eyes. There was no glowing criticism too 
good for those poems. They were so high 
flown, and thoughtful, and deep, — so brilliant — 
he was so very dever — he was the centre of 
the poetical system, and Byron, Scott, and Moore, 
but satellites revolving round him — what a 
great man he might be if he only gave his 
mind to it ! 

And what greater temptation could there 
have been offered to Avice Hem than her 
lover's thoughts, her own Edward's poetry 
— the study door unlocked — the mother for 
a guide ! Had not the mother been initiated 
into the Eleusinia — then why not Avice ? 

Ah ! why ? So they went up stairs to the 
study of Edward Clifton, and Avice Hern, 
heroine of this book though she be, proved 
her claim to a share of the great legacy left by 
her mother Eve, and went like Fatima to the 
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blue chamber with all Fatima's curiosity. Par- 
don her, gentle reader, for her woman's fault — 
there is a penalty for trespassing on forbidden 
ground, and hers, poor gu-1, will be a heavy one, 
and if she be not forgiven, let the young lady 
who has had the opportunity to learn all her 
lover's secrets, and not availed herself of it, cast 
the first stone ! 

Oh! Wildflower — ^Wildflower! thou hadst 
much better have remained a heroine full of 
aU noble, self-denying actions, worthy of chro- 
nicling in these three volumes, octavo; thou hadst 
better have gone home alone on the dark country 
road, than have waited for the carriage, and the 
company of thine own cruel thoughts — better a 
dream wherein thine ignorance was bliss ? than 
a waking wherein thy knowledge was Despair ! 

They stood in the study — the mother and 
Avice, and there was light enough from the 
long window to guide them to the secrets of 
the student, after Mrs. Clifton had drawn up 
the Venetian blind, and let the grey glimmer 
of the fading day cast its ghastly reflection 
on them. Avice was soon absorbed in the 
books, carefully perusing the marginal notes 

VOL. II. N 
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written by Edwanf s own hand — tremhKng^ 
taioDg iq> a page or two ci manosciipt) and 
readily the dosdj written fines with leverence. 
She stood by die window poring over the 
reoords, wondering why Edward had said 
so fittle aboot ihem — there were sodi evidoit 
proof of real talent qnrlding thronghout — 
talent so far above the amateiu^s. After a while 
she laid them aride to talk to Mrs. CSlifton, and 
discov^^ to het sarpnsey that that lady had 
softly stolen from die room. 

What a long survey of the study die lock 
then, as she gazed around her — she felt ^e 
loved her clever Eldward more than ever on* 
that evening — that she understood him better, 
and was more fond of him, and of the prize she 
had gained in the lottery of life. Oh ! what 
a happy girl she was — did she ever dream of 
her years gliding so smoothly, or of her timid 
blushing hopes being ftdfilled to the letter of h^ 
desire in the far off days when she was a poor, 
plain little child, and went to school at Miss 
Wrickerton's in that muddy back street ? She 
could have knelt down in that silent chamber, 
and thanked God for so much mercy — every 
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minute alone was a boon above price. It was 
so sweet to stand in that room consecrated to 
him and his thoughts, and to draw her picture 
of the future-^-of Clifton in that capacious chair 
by the table — Clifton with a name won amongst 
men— a great author perhaps !— to picture him 
sitting there and she leaning over him silently 
and reverently, watching the progress of the pen 
as it moved to the spirit of mind. 

There ^s a large book with brass clasps 
upon the desk, a strongly bound book which 
she had overlooked until that moment. Should 
she peep in? Would he object? — ^he whose 
thoughts were all her own ! 

" My diary !" 

Oh! how could she hesitate now? His 
diary! wherein she would read of herself, of 
what the silly fellow had written in the fervor of 
love, in those glowing moments after he had 
come home from Olverton House, full of ro- 
mance and his Avice. * Did he remember every 
thing as she remembered it in her heart — of 
the conversations so idle to others, so d^ar 
to themselves ?' she thought as she stole 

N 2 
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softly across the room, fearful of waking its 
echoes, 

Her hand was on the hook, she deliberated 
and looked towards the window, and at the sky 
beyond it, dark enough now for the glitter of 
the stars. 

"It's growing very dark,'* she murmured, 
"and wicked Uttle spy that I am, I shall be 
justly served if I cannot read a line." 

She turned the leaves over carelessly, then 
earnestly, searching for one date — ^the first 
bright spot in her womanhood, when he struck 
the chords of her deepest feelings, and woke up 
a harmony. 

The ink was very dark, the paper white and 
gleaming, and every letter seemed starting into 
life. 

Oh ! Avice Hem, didst thou dream it was 
the great Book of Fate, whose Sybilline leaves 
rustled at the touch of thy light hand ! 

Unconsciously she sang softly to herself as 
she looked for that one date, unheeding the 
strange confessions on each page she passed 
over. 
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She paused — there was a bright smile-^the 
last sunny smile for many a long day, as the 
page was found^and the sought for date dis- 
covered. 

"July 7th, 18 !'' 



"Good gracious! why Avice, my dear 
daughter, what is the matter ? Avice — ^Avice, 
don't you hear me !" 

But the despairing figure of the young 
woman made no sign. Her arms were stretched 
out, the white hands were drooping nervelessly 
over the desk, and the face was buried amongst 
the leaves of that grisly volume — the wild heap 
of black hair was flowing over arms and hands 
and face — it was a shadow in that room of 
shadows of a deep humiliation. 

" I'll get a light," cried Mrs. Clifton ; " dear 
me, how exceedingly foolish to come up again in 
the dark ! Here Jane, Mary, Ellen," calling 
over the banisters, " a light if you please — ^a 
light !" 

When she turned round once more, Avice 
was by her side, and gazing at her so vacantly. 
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that the frightened lady felt the blood freezing 
in her veins. 

"What's the matter, Avice dear/* she 
faltered out. 

"Nothuag — ^nothing/' replied Avice, in a 
husky whisper, " what is there to be the matter 
so suddenly with me ? I feel a head-ache,*' she 
said, sweeping her hand over her cold forehead, 
and pushing back a lock or two of her rich 
disordered hair. "I — I think I must have 
been asleep.'* 

One of the servants made her appearance 
with a light, but Avice was already on the 
landing, and had closed the study door. 

" Have you had a fright, my dear child ?" 
asked Mrs. Clifton, solicitously, perhaps a little 
too solicitously ; " it was very silly of me to 
leave you in that gloomy room, but I thought, 
I don't know why now— that you would not miss 
me for a moment or two. I was very foolish 
to go away, and you — oh ! dear, dear me," 
she cried, now really alarmed, " how very 
white and strange you look, my love, to be 
sure l" 

^' Let us go down stairs," cried Avice, as she 
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cast a shuddering glance over her shoulder, at 
the door of the room they had quitted, " oh ! 
do let us go down — anywhere, anywhere away 
from here 1" 

She hurried down stairs followed by the 
nervous Mrs. Clifton, whilst the startled maid 
with the lighted candle stole back to her 
fellow servants with the appalling news of 
Miss Hem having seen a ghost in Mr. Clifton's 
study. 

And what a ghost it was that had sprung 
yelling from the book, and laid its icy hands 
on the warm heart of the maiden, when the 
clasps — ^like the seal of Solomon on the Genii's 
chest — had been unfastened, and there were no 
more secrets to be learned. 

The lady and guest were in the parlor ; there 
was a bright lamp on the round table in the 
centre of the room, and Mrs. Clifton sat with 
the light full on her face, waiting patiently for 
an explanation from Avice. 

There was a hoop of tiny diamonds on one 
finger of Avice, and it sparkled mockingly from 
the hands before the face. It was a gift of 
Clifton's — the first ring and the last 1 
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Mrs. Clifton fidgeted and colored, and at last 
ejaculated, 

" Well, my dear ?" 

"Has the carriage come?" asked Avice, 
dropping her hands, and staring eagerly at the 
lady. 

"Not yet, Avice, oh! no — not yet," she 
replied, " Mr. Stanmore never sends till an hour 
after dark, you know." 

"Ah! true." 

" But my dear good girl," entreated the lady, 
" what is the matter ? what does it all mean, 
your manner has nearly frightened me to death. 
i dedare I can hardly draw a breath, now." 

The same weary vacant look, settled on 
Avice's features as she answered — 

*' I do not know — ^I cannot tell this moment— 
another time, to-morrow, to-morrow." 

" But—" 

" Oh ! let me go home," she said, in a low 
wailing tone ; " Oh ! do let me go home, dear 
madam, I shall die if you keep me here. I 
must go home." 

She started up fi'om the chair, in which she 
had sunk helplessly on entering the room, and 
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moved towards the door. Mrs. Clifton hastened 
to intercept her. 

"I shall be quite well to-morrow, Mrs. 
Clifton/* said Avice, assuming her own quiet 
voice as if by magic, " but you must let me go 
home now, I feel so ill — I have such a dreadful 
head-ache.*' 

*' Certainly you shall go, my dear," assented 
Mrs. Clifton, ringing the bell, " but what can I 
give you — a glass of wine, a — " 

" Nothing — nothing !" 

" Very well, but — Jones, Miss Hem's bonnet 
and shawl from my room, and mine and—" 

" Yours !" cried Avice, abruptly. 

" I would not let you go alone for the whole 
world," replied Mrs. Clifton, in her most 
emphatic manner, " and Jane tell the coachman 
to put the horses in the brougham directly, do 
you hear." 

Avice made no further remonstrance, sh6 
had not the power. She sank into the chair 
by the door again, and once more the hands 
were instinctively raised to cover her pallid 
face. 

Mrs. Clifton spoke no more, there was a 
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shade as of some deep contrition on her anxious 
countenance, and she inwardly prayed for 
Edward's return, for the servant with Avice's 
things— for the grating of the carriage wheels 
outside — anything hut that awful silence, and 
that figure of despair sitting by the door. 

They were both in the carriage at last, and 
rattling towards Olverton House. The journey 
did not take more than ten or fifteen minutes^ 
but it was a long age to both the women, 
neither of whom spoke a word. Once Mrs. 
Clifton thought Avice had fallen asleep, she lay 
back so still and calm, and at another time a 
terrible feeling of dread lest she had died by her 
side, took possession of her, and it required all 
her nerve in the latter case to put forth a hand 
and touch Avice, and find by the wild start it 
was a living form by which she was sitting. 

They were at Olverton House. The servant 
was letting down the carriage steps, the hall 
door was open, and a flood of light firom its 
glaring lamp was streaming into the black 
night. As Avice came tottering into the hall, 
Mr. Stanmore with some papers in his hand — 
the old story of ' The State,'— came firom a side 
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door, and stopped in the act of passing to the 
carpeted stairs. 

« Good God ! what*s all this ?" he cried, 
turning as pale as Avice, whose looks implored 
no questioning, '4s she hurt? has there been 
an accident — will you please to speak Mrs. 
Clifton and put an end to this suspense ?" 

" I don't know what it is — I don't know 
what it is!" cried Mrs. Clifton, wringing her 
hands in her perplexity, " I did not think that 
— ^no I don't know — ^how should I ?" 

"Avicel" cried Stanmore, turning to his 
ward. ' 

" Oh ! dear sir, it is nothing," faltered Avice, 
" a faintness, a heavy kind of stupor which is 
going away now, thank you. I shall be better 
when I am in my room — ^I think I will go at 
once to bed and have a good long sleep. Tell 
Mary to follow me with a light some one, 
please. You are all so needlessly alarmed, it 
makes me laugh — ^yes I will go to bed, good 
night, Mrs. Stanmore, good night Mr. — Mr. 
Clifton, I shall be quite well to-morrow, I 
shall indeed." 

She hurried up the stairs, leaving Stanmore 
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and the lady staring blankly at each other — she 
flew into her own room, closed and double- 
locked the door, and then crouching in her old 
attitude by the bed-side — ^but oh! with what 
different feelings to that night in which the 
robber stole her heart — she gave way at last, 
and sobbed as if that heart would break. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A PARTING INTERVIEW. 



Edward Clifton did not return to the 
Shrubbery till a late hour of the night; and 
after a few observations to his mother, who was 
pale and taciturn, he went direct to his room. 
As he passed the study door, the key and its 
dangling bunch appended struck his notice ; and 
with an angry exclamation against his own 
stupidity and forgetfulness, he locked the door, 
and ascended another flight of stairs. 

He had a happy dream that night, all about 
Avice and Rosamond — how the former loved 
him, and t^e latter loved another ; and how he 
loved Avice now — in his dreams ! He woke 
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up quite refreshed; his vision had ended so 
happily too ! He had been married to Avice, 
and they had settled peacefully down at one 
fireside. He had forgotten his first love, and 
she had wedded hers. 

With what a pang do we sometimes wake 
from our dreams — ^fi'om the pleasant party where 
the old loves are all there, fi-om the bright faces 
that have been long lost to us, that are afar off 
beyond seas, that are hidden by the green moss 
and' grave stone ; from the pressure of hands 
which have long crumbled to dust; from the 
past as it might have been; from the future 
as it never will be ! 

But as Edward Clifton did not go into his 
study when he came home on the preceding 
evening, so had he a very pleasant dream, and 
there was no pang when the dream ended, and 
the daylight brightened his chamber.' 

Clifton was soon up and dressed. He in- 
tended to have a stroll in the garden before 
breakfast; but he went no further than the 
study-door, at which he halted, drew out his 
keys, turned the lock, and entered. 

A minute afterwards he 'might have been 
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taken for a statue, as he stood before his desk, 
he was so erect and motionless, and his face 
was so marble-like and white. 

There was the blind drawn up, and he had 
drawn it down. More — ^there was the diary he 
had closed and clasped open at the date of July 
7th, 18 — 1 The leaves were rudely crumpled 
and dog's-eared as though some hands had 
dutched them, or some heavy weight had fallen 
on them heedlessly and marred the smooth 
surface of the manuscript. 

He guessed it all — ^he read the scene aright, 
picturing the prostrate form of last night 
crushed by the words he had written in a 
fool's excitement, and convinced of the hypocrisy 
with which he had confessed his love and 
followed up his conquest. 

Slowly a hand extended towards the desk, 
and closed the diary, and with shaking fingers 
secured the brass clasps that held its secrets 
together ; then he walked to the window, drew 
the blind down which let in the accusing sun, 
retraced his steps, and sank into his chair, 
cowering with very shame. 

When the servant came to announce break- 
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fast, he rose and moodily descended to the 
breakfast parlor, locking the stable-door — we 
beg pardon, study door — from which the steed 
of Cupid had galloped away for ever. 

His mother — more like a duchess than when 
she stood in the hall of Olverton House, 
piteously wringing her hands — sat at the table 
superintending the early meal with a face almost 
as shining and bright as the silver coffee-pot in 
which it was reflected. 

" Good morning, Edward !" said she, " what 
a beautiful day.'* 

" Yes," he answered, languidly, as he stooped 
over her, and tendered her his customary 
morning salutation. 

Mrs. Clifton was a trifle embarrassed; but 
she passed it off with a smirk air of composure, as 
Edward Clifton drew a chair to the table and 
began slowly stirring his coffee and frowning at 
it as if it were poison. 

" Mother," he asked suddenly. 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Was Avice here last night ?" 

" Yes, she came in the afternoon, and was 
taken with a sudden faintness, poor girl. I 
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was forced to accompany her home in my 
brougham ?" 

" Poor girl !" he repeated, mechanically. 

" I cannot account for it, I am sure," said his 
mother. " She was in the best of spirits when 
she first came ; and as you had accidentally left 
the key in your study door — ahem! — ^it was 
proposed that we should rob you of the secrets 
which you have so long pent up. I told her 
you could have no secrets from her, or desired 
none." 

" And she— and she ?" 

" She went to the study. I left her there, 
and returned to find her very faint and ill, and 
hanging over the book with the brass clasps, in 
which you are always writing so earnestly," 
answered his mother; "but I daresay she is 
better now. You must run over and see her 
after breakfast." 

" I am going now," said he, rising. 

" But my dear Edward, you have not touched 
your coffee or — " 

" I am going now," he reiterated. " I cannot 
drink or eat. I am heart-sick." 

" It is so early — it is — " 
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" Never too early for atonement or for 
reparation, as it is, I fear, too late for such bitter 
repentance as mine,*' he said, rising. " Mother, 
I must go now — this minute. I have done a 
cruel wrong. God grant that I may right 
it." 

" My dear Edward," remonstrated the mother, 
" let me beg you to reflect. If Avice has been 
deceived in you ; if she has found out how 
little love you have for her, is not the discovery 
better for you both ?" 

" You thought so !" he said harshly. 

" Edward !" exclaimed the mother, " I !" 

" This is no time for cavilling," he replied. 
" What I think may be as unjust as my own 
actions. I am going to Olverton House. I 
shall walk thither." 

« But do—" 

" Oh ! let me be," he cried, peevishly, " there 
is no greater curse than petty annoyances to a 
man's great sorrow." 

Mrs. Clifton said no more, and her son 
walked out of the room, and was soon after 
wending his way slowly along the Sanderstone 
road. 
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His heart began to beat rapidly the nearer he 
approached the residence of Mr. Stanmore, 
and no beggar could have crawled at a slower 
pace along the winding drive which led to the 
house. 

It was striking nine o'clock from Sanderstone 
Church as he stood beneath the portico and 
knocked. 

The servant could not help expressing his 
surprise by an ejaculation of " Mr. Clifton/' as 
he stood face to face with the early visitor. 

Clifton entered the hall. 

" Where is Mr. Stanmore — ^Miss Hern ?" he 
asked. 

"Mr. Stanmore is in the garden, sir, but 
Miss Hem, I don't know where Miss Hem 
is." 

"Will you tell her I have come, and that I 

desire earnestly a few minutes conference," said 
he, " she will find me in the sitting-room." 

Clifton strode towards the door of the room 
he had so often entered and departed from in 
the days of the long courtship which had 
ended yesterday. 

He started back as he entered the parlor, for 

o 2 
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Avice Hem rose from a chair by the fire, and 
stood before him. 

There was a red flush on the face of Clifton, 
which had no counterpart on that of Avice*s ; 
she stood with her hands resting heavily on the 
back of her chair, as if clinging to it for support, 
but the eye was steady, though the face was 
colorless. 

The ghost of her old love glided across the 
room until checked by the glance of the dark 
eyes. He stopped, but still essayed no word to 
break that painful silence — ^he knew not what to 
say, or how to act when she confronted him with 
that condemning look. He knew that there 
was no atonement on his part for the life-long 
injury he had heaped on her, and there was 
nought to do but to go from her with a few 
words of poor excuse. 

Excuse! The very word brought the hot 
blood burning to his cheeks again. There was 
no excuse ; not even that of a coward's which 
he could offer to Avice. 

*' Avice,^* he began, and paused. 

" Sir," she answered in a low, but unfaltering 
tone. 
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" Avice !" he said again, imploringly. 

" I — ^I had thought you would have spared 
me this meeting, Mr. Clifton/' murmured she ; 
" there is no reason for long, cruel explanations 
— there is no desire on my part to listen to 
them, knowing how little of extenuation there 
can be/' 

"Avice, do you let the wild ravings of a 
disappointment that occurred so long ago, stand 
as proof against my want of love or heart,'' he 
cried ; " do you believe I cannot — do not love 
you now ; that I would not choose you as my 
wife before all the world of women ?" 

" You would choose me for the sake of your 
plighted word, and from that, sir, I release you," 
said Avice, looking down. 

" Oh ! Avice, Avice, do not release me !" 

" Ah ! Clifton, Clifton, there is no wiser 
course, even if my love were as strong and deep 
as yesterday's, and had never had its death- 
blow from the pages of your Diary. I do not 
accuse you of dupHcity, of winning me in pique 
for your own loss — in doing all but loving a 
simple, trustful, girl, without even a pretty face 
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to recommend her, or a grace that might have 
set well on her in your home. I — ^I — " 

Her voice faltered so much now, that she was 
forced to stop. 

'* Avice, you misjudge me, by all past memo- 
ries you wrong me deeply. 1 beg of you — 
I implore you for my own happiness — I swear 
my own as wefl as yours.'* 

"You believe so now," said Avice, with a 
sad shake of the head, " it is the influence of 
the moment, and that has always had too great 
weight with you, Mr. Clifton. It is your fault, 
sir, it has been your bane in life, and I have 
suffered from it. No self-command, no sober 
thought, strengthened by a manly intellect, but 
ever succumbing to the reigning impulse, and 
repenting afterwards." 

"Miss Hern," cried Clifton, impetuously; 
" did you ever love me — can I think it, now 
you so coldly throw me off ?" 

^^The question relates to the past, and I 
would forget it, Mr. Clifton," said Avice. " The 
past is full of bitter memories, and all the sun- 
shine has gone away from it never to come back. 
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I did a foolish action yesterday, in stealing to 
that study, and giving way to the sin of curiosity 
— for that I have fallen in your esteem, as I 
well deserve. But I cannot regret it — ^I dare 
not, Clifton, though the truth has severed us 
and ground my woman's pride to dust. I have 
no right to regret that truth which has saved 
you from false vows to God, and me from — no 
matter now, no matter !" 
^ "Avice, all is not dead between us ?" he 
implored ; " we are not parted by that one 
cruel incident — we are not going to part with- 
out one hope of reconciliation, one promise from 
myself, which before God I swear — '* 

" Mr. Clifton, I must request your silence, 
entreat your departure, I cannot bear a further 
extension of this interview," said Avice, inter- 
rupting ; " if you will hear my final decision, I 
will attempt to utter it — ^there is no amendment 
to be made or wished." 

" I can but listen," answered Clifton, gloomily, 
" My woman's heart and pride forbid any- 
thing but the breaking off of this engagement," 
said Avice, with quivering lips, " and I would 
break it off, if there were a greater penalty 
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attached than I had strength to hear. I say 
this calmly^ in no heated moments^ smarting 
under no sense of injury — that we can never be 
more than friends, perhaps, may be less than 
friends, that the tie is broken, and you are free. 
I wish you every happiness, I will pray for 
it, and I even hope in some more worthy 
choice that you will gain it. You will forget 
all about this engagement in a few months 
and thank me in yoiu* heart fcnr the course 
I have adopted. Let it cease from this 
moment — Time will bring Content — if not 
the Waters of OUivion." 

He knew it was no avail to stay, there was 
no word to urge, no sign to make — she had 
said it, and there was no revocation of the 
edict. They were parted — they stood towards 
each other in their old position, she was the 
Avice who first came to Sanderstbne with Rosa- 
mond, his first love ! 

They shook hands together — ^he would have 
kissed her's in reverence, but something held him 
back — ^and so they parted, and poor Avice 
Hern's Ark of Promise went down in the great 
flood as he went his way alone. 
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. " It was hard to bear — it was hard to bear," 
she cried, when he was gone ; " I loved him 
very much — more than he ever knew, or ever 
will know now ; my life is barren — my poor, 
poor, little heart so desolate I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOMETHING WRONG. 

Edward Clifton, a few mornings after his 
interview with Avice Hern, packed up his 
portmanteau, introduced three or four manu- 
scripts at one end of it, by way of make-weight, 
kissed his mother affectionately, shook his head 
at all inducements to remain at Sanderstone, 
even though a certain Rosamond's name was 
mentioned, and started one morning for the dty 
of London. 

Nothing like London to drown a dissatis- 
faction of one's self, and bring the mind to a 
more complacent train of reasoning. London, 
full of such old friends ; London, whose world 
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is never too busy to flatter the prosperous; 
where there are so many temptations to forget- 
fuLiess, so many pursuits held out, so many 
baits for ambition hanging ahnost within reach, 
so many people who have sorrows of their own, 
and offer congenial companionship. 

Yes, Edward Clifton went to London, with 
no settled purpose in view, although with a few 
half-formed ideas of a new career, a deep study, 
a name in the Ust of great names, and such-like 
visionary projects, looming through the fog of 
his faculties. 

He thought as he sallied away from home 
and his mother's arms, that he must have loved 
Avice after all, he was so horribly miserable, 
everything was so flat and unprofitable, now all 
his old schemes had been crumpled together 
unceremoniously, and thrown away for ever. 

He wrote a great deal of poetry before he 
departed, he also struck off the opening chapters 
of a tale, entitled '^Broken Hearts," and put 
them into his portmanteau, and took them with 
him to that unfortunate city, already over- 
whelmed with poets and poetry, and burdened 
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with broken hearts far more real than were to 
be found in the pages of his novel. 

He left Avice Hem just as sedate and prim 
as ever ; her quiet plain looks, not a shade more 
sorrowful in company, and her attention absorbed 
in viUage wants and troubles, and sharing in 
them as if all her wants were satisfied, and there 
were no troubles of her own to fret over. 

Avice Hem did not fall ill like Rosamond, 
did not require any change of air or scene, she 
was content with Sanderstone and Olverton 
House, and all those trysting spots, and green 
lanes, which were such terrible reminiscences 
now, and which made her heart bleed more 
often than her friends could imagine, gazing 
at that calm face, from which her black lace veil 
was so fearlessly thrown back. 

Yet Avice Hem suffered more than her 
weaker-minded " sister," Rosamond — ^there was 
no romantic ideal in her thoughts, no friture 
when the favored one might hold her hand 
and tell his love again, she was not separated 
against her will, she was sundered by her own 
convictions of that one's unworthiness — ^with 
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Rosamond there was light in the future, with 
Avice there glimmered but the past — one 
looked forward amidst her present sorrows — 
the other looked back, and to ever look back 
on our regrets, avoiding the present and what is 
to come, caring not for either, is the sign of the 
deepest wound, and the most irreversible 
injury. 

It seemed a rule in Olverton House — and a 
very good rule, too — ^to avoid all allusion to the 
mental trouble of its inmates, and to pass over 
all topics that might entrench too closely on the 
hidden sorrow. 

For this reason neither Mr. Stanmore nor 
Rosamond recurred to Clifton's name in the 
presence of Avice, although to Rosamond, 
Avice often felt the desire to unburthen her 
heavy grief, and sob out her tale upon the 
bosom of her "sister." But Mr. Stanmore 
half-guessed at the cause of the great change, 
and Rosamond remembering some peculiar 
antecedents was perfectly assured of it, so 
there was little occasion for the relation of a 
story. 

About this time Miss Jane Stanmore blazed 
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forth in a new character — she gave up the 
"girlish" — packed away the worldlies, parti- 
cularly the attractive curls of the same shade 
to a nicety — assumed a sober demeanor, got 
partial to romantic reading, fond of deep sighs 
which were alarming from their suddenness, 
and became very, very fond of Avice Hern. 

It was some weeks before Avice could believe 
or assign any reason for it, but the clue to 
the mystery, unravelled itself in whispered 
sympathies and tiny hints. 

Miss Jane Stanmore had found congeniality 
of sentiment — one who was suffering from the 
same pangs and torments, one who was a victim 
of misplaced love ! 

Yes, her "Walter" had trifled with her 
affections — ^though he had not uttered a word 
of significant meaning, and at times had in 
vulgar parlance "fought shy." Yet there was 
no mistaking the look of those piercing orbs — 
mistaking indeed ! she should say not ! he had 
been like the rest of the perfidious sex, and her 
hopes had been based on the sand of the sesr 
shore, and had consequently been engulphed at 
the first turn of the tide. Miss Stanmore had, 
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therefore, a right to consign the remainder of her 
stock of affections to one similarly situated as 
herself, and Avice having no voice in the mat- 
ter, was compefled to receive the tender of 
her small miseries, and to be called in confi- 
dential moments a sister in distress. 

Had Avice been disposed to dispute her 
claim to eternal sorrow, there had been no con- 
vincing Miss Jane Stanmore, and so she put up 
with it, consoling herself with having won upon 
Mr. Stanmore's sister at last, after so many long 
years of that lady's indifference. 

It was a Utile tedious to have so few spare 
moments for the indulgence of her own 
thoughts, to have this elderly confidante by her 
side in the garden, out in the lanes, accompany- 
ing her in her sick-visits, and when playing 
Lady Bountiful, and to hear so many myste- 
rious allusions to soul-harrowing griefs and 
blighted aspirations. 

Miss Jane caught a severe cold, too, and had 
inflammation of the lungs, and took to her bed 
for one long month, refusing all nurses, but 
patient Avice, becoming forgetful and peevish, 
even to Rosamond and the doctor, and only 
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consoled by the presence of our heroine, who 
was donstandy reading at her desire, all the 
miserable poems and love stories to be found 
in the circulating libraries at Branscombe, to 
which town a grumbling groom or sulky page 
was sent on her especial missions thrice a 
week. 

She got better in the beginning of the sum- 
mer time, but came down stau-s an old woman 
with a y^Uow wrinkled face, and suffering from 
a cough, that at times threatened to shake her 
to pieces, as she shivered and crouched before 
the fire. All the summer she could not do 
without her fire, and though she gave up her 
walks with her " dear girl " from sheer necessity, 
she was querulous and fidgety whenever Avice 
was absent. Time that had been so long lenient 
with her broad full face, pounced on it all at 
once, and scored his number of years, not for- 
getting compound interest, on her " countenance 
divine.*^ It was all " Walter's" fault she con- 
sidered — ^he had made her ill, and had given her 
that cold and inflammation, and that horrid 
grinding cough, which she was eternally petting 
with a tea-spoon, and everlasting syrups — it 
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was nobody's fault but Walter's, and he would 
be answerable for her death — the traitor ! 

During this illness of her aunt, and her slow 
struggle to convalescence, Rosamond had al- 
most come back to her old looks, and save the 
habitual air of sadness which she had worn 
from the hour her father stepped between her 
love and Arnold's, there were no signs of the 
great disappointment of her life in her outward 
character. 

Mr. Stanmore [imposed no restraint on Rosa- 
mond's actions, and made no inquiry concerning 
them. He had implicit trust in her obedience 
to his will and felt assured his daughter would 
never betray the confidence placed in her. He 
would as soon have thought of setting watch 
upon his sister or Avice, as of placing Rosamond 
under surveillance, or questioning her as to her 
solitary rambles, when Avice was Miss Stan- 
more's nurse, and his daughter had to fulfil 
many of Avice's commissions. 

Did she ever meet Arnold Hem in the forest 
path, although there were no more visits re- 
quired to Millthorn's cottage in the Black 
Hollow? — did she ever abuse her father's 
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confidence by fostering her love, and was that 
the secret of her better health, and the brighter 
roses on her cheek ? 

Rosamond had become more intimate with 
Miss Mistleford of late, and Avice was a little 
jealous in that quarter, and did not like in her 
heart their long walks together, their conferences 
in which she did not share, the evenings which 
Rosamond spent at Miss Mistleford's father's 
house, and where her guardian, never herself, 
went to fetch her home. 

Rosamond went to the Shrubbery more' often 
after Edward was away, and kept Mrs. Clifton 
company. Avice mused upon this occurrence, 
and thought she could bear to hear of Clifton 
and Rosamond being engaged then with very little 
pain — her sister was so much more suitable for 
him than herself; and he, how he did love her 
on that July 7th, 18 — ! and what a good 
match it would be for hearts and hands, and 
she — ah ! how strange that would be too ! — 
would be Rosamond's bridesmaid after all, and 
stand by her side assuring her, and would wish 
her every happiness when they were married at 
last. Avice thought of all this in the moments 
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sacred to herself, and free from the sighing lady 
down stairs by the fire, thought with the hands — 
that old trick — covering her face, and if there 
were tears stealing through the taper fingers now 
and then, still the wound was deep yet, and one 
not easily healed. 

When the summer was growing strong, and 
Avice had been to see Martha Badge (who was 
as brisk and chirping as ever, and to whom Avice 
related her love story on the first evening of their 
meeting, as she would have done to a mother), 
and returned home again, there was a still greater 
change visible in the manner of Rosamond 
Stanmore, an instinctive habit of evading Avice 
and shunning conversation with her, which did 
not tend to brighten the spirits of our heroine. 
Affectionate, Rosamond was ever — it was her 
nature — but she had grown reserved, and no 
effort on Avice's part could break down the icy 
wall that had risen up between them. 

Avice did not show any airs, or toss her head 
when Miss Mistleford came to tea once or twice 
a week, but received her with her honest heart- 
speaking smile, and did her best to give Rosa- 
mond's friend a genial welcome, if it were only 
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far Rosamond's sake. When Avice felt very 
weary, she would steal to her new friaid's side 
and find some relief in the eccentric affection 
Miss Stanmcme condescended to exhibit 

These lengthy observations necessary to the 
further development -of this story, having been 
read or skipped as the case may be, we push our 
bark off £rom the shore and get und^ wdgh 
again. 

There must have been some poetry in Avice's 
nature, though she never gave voice to it, she 
was so fond of moonlight^ unless it is an 
idiosyncracy of love complaints to take refuge in 
moonshine — a fact which considering all circum- 
stances may be very possible. 

Sanderstone by moonlight, with its winding 
roads and ov^hanging hills, flinging such bold 
shadows, was worth the gazing at from the 
window of Avice's room, which looked upon the 
garden, and here, hidden by the long sweeping 
curtains, would Avice sit and enjoy the scene, no 
feeble lamp or candle glimmering its contrast 
in the dark back ground of her chamber. 

On the particular evening we have alluded to, 
Avice had sat longer than usual at the window. 
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but it was one of those warm summer nights 
scented with the perfume of flowers, and sweet 
grass and wild briars growing in the hedges, a 
perfume which might vie with the spice-laden 
air of the tropics, and come off none the worse 
for the comparison. 

The hall dock had struck two, and Sander- 
stone church clock had, with a characteristic 
disregard to punctuality, sounded the hour on 
its cracked old bell some five minutes or so 
after the proper time, and Avice sat still at the 
window musing. 

Night was almost her only opportunity for 
reverie, since Miss Jane Stanmore had demon- 
strated such passionate affection, therefore we 
trust the gentle reader will excuse the late hours 
of our Wildflower. 

Avice had not had the slightest intention of 
sitting up until two o'clock, she had just drawn 
a chair to the window for five minutes, no 
longer, it was such a beautiful night ; but she 
had forgotten all about the time, the moonlight 
and the landscape of black and silver, and was 
thinking a good deal, and crying a little, and 
thus had passed the night, and the first two 
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hours of the morning, till the hall clock finally 
roused her to a consciousness of her nocturnal 
dissipation. 

•When Sanderstone clock followed the more 
punctual time-piece of Olverton House, Avice 
pushed the chair back, and rose with something 
very like a sigh. The sigh was changed to 
something very like a start, when she was on 
the opposite side of the room near the door. 
Avice was not a nervous girl, but her heart beat 
at a rapid rate, and she had some difficulty in 
breathing freely, for it is not a pleasant thing 
to hear strange noises outside your bed-room 
door at two in the morning. 

It was a peculiar rustling noise, such as a 
ghost in a heavy silk dress might have made, 
as it promenaded on the landing ; and Avice 
deliberated on the expediency of opening her 
chamber door, and seeking for some rational 
solution to the mystery. 

" It must have been my imagination," 
whispered Avice to herself ; " there is nothing 
to hurt me outside. Heigho ! I must not sit up 
so late, and get so full of fancies." 

She fearlessly opened the door and peered forth 
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into the dark landing place. Nothing was there — 
all was silent, save the tick, tick of the clock 
which came sounding up the well-staircase in a 
dismally monotonous manner. 

Avice was returning to her room satisfied 
with the result of her scrutiny, when the 
alarming thought struck her that there was 
a current of cool air drifting up the stairs, and 
blowing on her as she listened. 

There must be a window unclosed in the 
house, or else — God forbid that ! some one 
had just entered or departed by the street door, 
leaving it open, and if so, it was the stranger 
passing her room who had first given rise 
to her suspicions. 

Avice went back for a thick shawl, which she 
flung over her head and shoulders, and then 
crept slowly down the dark stairs, guiding her 
way by the hand-rail. Better to descend cau- 
tiously to the hall without a light and satisfy 
herself she thought, than to needlessly frighten 
the household by her own imaginary fears. 

She knew there was an alarm-bell within 
reach, if anything serious should be threatened, 
so mustering up her womanly courage, and 
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she was not lacking in that quality for so small 
a personage — she stole down stairs to confront 
the shadowy enemy. 

There was moonlight in the hall, from two 
slips of windows with bars before them, and 
from the glass fanlight over the great door. 
Somewhat reassured, Avice advanced towards 
the door, and stretched out her hand ; the bolts 
were withdrawn — the lock unsecured, and the 
door ajar ! 

Avice had to recover breath before she could 
proceed to a further investigation, and to sit on 
the last stair she had descended, and seek to 
curb the palpitation at her bosom. Some one 
had gone out, or come in ! 

She grew calmer, more than that she prayed 
softly to herself, not for her own safety, but 
prompted by a dread surmise, for Rosamond 
her sister. 

She rose, at last, and dragged her trembling 
steps up the stairs, passed her own room, 
and Miss Jane Stanmore's, from which a com- 
plicated snore was issuing, and stopped at 
Rosamond's door. It was unlocked — she 
entered — ^the room was empty ! 
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Avice looked round her wildly, and then, not 
even in the first night when love dawned, or 
that night not long since when love faded out 
for ever, did she sob so violently, or feel the 
bitterness of such appalling sorrow. 

" Oh ! Rosamond, Rosamond, you of all 
others — ^where was the teaching of a life-time, 
your own name, your father's honor, to restrain 
you on a night like this," cried Avice, " better 
to have died at Florence, than to have come 
home to destroy yourself, and break your father's 
heart r 

But there was food for more reflection; 
Rosamond intended to return — there were no 
signs of her jewels having been abstracted, 
there was a bracelet shining in the moonlight 
on the toilet table, and a letter half finished on 
her open desk. She would come back to that 
home firom which she had stolen out like a 
thief in the night, and Avice felt it her duty to 
confront her, to learn the secret motives which 
had impelled her sister — so gentle, innocent and 
good as she had ever been — to forfeit common 
respect to herself, and suggest by her own con- 
duct such cruel accusations. 
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"There must be something more behind," 
cried Avice, as she stole down stairs to the 
hall again, '^some mystery which Rosamond 
can alone mifiithom. The moral instruction of 
nineteen years is not forgotten in a single night. 
And yet — oh ! God forgive me— ^and yet !*' 

There was no warmth in the summer air 
now, it seemed laden with the icy fangs of the 
cruellest winter of despair, as Avice with the 
shawl drawn tightly round her, and the thick 
heavy hall mat covering her feet sat crouching 
on the stairs, awaiting the wanderer's return. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CONFESSION. 



The hall clock strikes three, and no Rosa- 
mond. 

Sanderstone clock limping in the race of 
time, comes to the goal when the long steel 
hands of its rival at Olverton House, has scored 
another five minutes on the dial, and its harsh 
notes, muffled hy distance, fall upon the listening 
sense of the shivering watcher on the stairs. 

All that weary watch, with the door ajar, 
and the wind which has hegun to play without, 
soughing through the crevice, and the hollow 
tick-tick of the clock — ^ticking with that sepul- 
chral tone, common to clocks after midnight — 
giving note of the minutes hurrying on to 
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" Four." A long — ^long watch, and still Avice 
sits patiently and prays. 

Oh ! Rosamond Stanmore couldst thou but 
hear the fervency of those simple prayers, 
whispered in the dark hall, streaked here and 
there with moonlight, see how the watcher 
never tires in supplication to Him who is eter- 
nally on watch, thou wouldst have loved thy 
Avice a thousand fold more passionately, and 
failed not to remember the warmth of her 
devotion, and to reverence it in the coming 
hour. 

The clock ticks on, and runs its race with 
Sanderstone's, the moonlight tracery upon the 
marble chequered pavement weaves new patterns 
of window frames and fanlight with the pro- 
gress of the hour, and still no Rosamond comes 
back. 

" Four !" 

Avice holds her breatb with fear, a strange 
nervous fear lest the sound of the noisy hammer 
on the bell should wake her guardian, Miss 
Stanmore, or the servants sleeping in the house, 
lest time and habit which has deadened all 
sense of hearing, respecting its brazen warning 
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of the hours fleeting by, should rouse the 
sleepers, and that their pale faces should peer 
from doors or over banisters, and their voices 
ask hollowly why the clock strikes so loud 
to-night. 

But all is silent, and the lagging church-bell 
gives four notes to the darkness — ^as solemnly 
this time to superstitious Avioe, as though it 
tolled for the dead. 

Does it toll for those dead to all sense of 
right — for the Lost upon the high-road ? 

Will she come back ? — ^has she gone " for 
good?" — ^is the father to come down in the 
morning and find no daughter's smile or kiss, 
to bid him welcome to another day ? — has the 
bird so weak of wing found another resting 
place, and will the sun rise on a home-wreck 
and disgrace ? 

No, no — thank God ! there are hasty foot- 
steps lightly falling on the gravel walk outside, 
which rouse Avice to a sense of her position, 
and of the painful task before her — to the 
knowledge that Rosamond is returning, is but 
within a few paces of the door. 

Avice rises, her pale face gleaming from the 
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hooded shawl, and awaits with upheaved hreast 
the entrance of her " sister." 

A hand gently pushes back the door, and 
Rosamond stands on the broad threshold, and 
with her affiighted eyes glares in at Avice. 
The moonlight streams in one silver flood into 
the hall, as if it would bear witness to the 
colloquy of those two spectral figures both 
silent and motionless as death, in the first 
moment of surprise. 

Rosamond is the first to move — ^she casts a 
hasty, yet hesitating look behind her, as if 
weighing the impulse to retreat against the 
duty to retmn. 

Avice detects the backward glance, and 
running towards Rosamond, clasps her by 
the wrist, and draws her quickly into the 
house. 

" Think not of that— think not of that !" 
says Avice, in a subdued earnest tone of voice, 
" whatever sin or folly may have urged you out 
this night, whatever guilty heedlessness has so 
wholly changed your nature, think not of going 
back to those evil agents who tempted you fi-om 
home," 
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Rosamond makes no reply, but stands pas- 
sively regarding Avice as she pleads, and is 
still speechless, when Avice, after hurriedly 
securing the fastenings of the door, again con- 
fronts her. 

" Oh, Rosamond ! will you trust in me this 
once ?" cries Avice, clasping the cold right hand 
in both her own, " will you give ear to what I 
have to say and heart to feel — ^will you listen to 
all I may have to suggest ? Will you confide 
fearlessly in me — I will be just and lenient — 
your mediator, your own sister — ^you called me 
sister once, dear ! Speak, speak, not this awful 
silence which makes me fear the worst, the very, 
very worst !" 

"What right have you to spy upon me, 
Avice?" asks Rosamond, peremptorily, as she 
withdraws her hand ; " to sting me by your 
assumption of my folly, heedlessness, or sin? 
I am Mr. Stanmore's daughter !" 

" Thank God you feel and know it !" says our 
heroine ; " but oh ! Rosamond, was it like his 
daughter to choose this hour of the night to 
leave his home, abuse his trust ? What else but 
sin or folly could have prompted you ?" 
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"There was no hour fittbg," answers 
Rosamond ; " all others but the one I chose 
were full of jealous spies. 1 thought this one, 
at least, was sacred, but you have proved the 
falsity of that delusion. I am going to my 
room.'* 

" May I follow ?" pleads Avice. 

" If it please you,^ replies Rosamond, " I can 
offer no resistance." 

With a haughty mien she sweeps by Avice and 
goes slowly up the stairs, our heroine following 
like the one humiliated, so deep and bitter is her 
sorrow, aggravated as it is by the cold, arrogant 
demeanor, Rosamond assumes. 

They are in Rosamond's room, and Rosa- 
mond steadily lights her night lamp, and then, 
with one hand leaning heavily on the dressing- 
table, waits for any further speech Avice may 
have to deliver. There is none of her old looks 
of timidity and vacillation as she stands with her 
full blue eyes unshrinkingly fixed on her compa- 
nion, and her fine figure drawn to its queenly 
height. 

" Say all you have to say. Miss Hern, for 1 
am weary." 
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"Rosamond, do I deserve this coldness — 
this thrusting back of the aflfection of a life ?" 

For a moment, Rosamond's look softens, but 
she checks the natural impulse, and steels 
herself against her. The white brow again 
contracts. 

" Let it be so, then," says Avice, mournfully. 
" I had hoped another result from this sought 
for interview, trusting to that aflfection you have 
endeavored to stifle in your heart. But it can 
never be stifled, Rosamond — it is impossible. 
I know it by my feelings towards you, by your 
own disposition, which no time can change ; by 
the memory of your poor mother who taught 
us that our surest trust was in each other, and 
of whom we learned the lesson of our mutual 
love. I am no spy, sister — you should have 
known me better. Discovering by chance your 
absence from this house, and unable to assign 
one reason for its motive, fearful that wily 
brains had set some snare into which your 
unsuspecting nature might have been betrayed, 
I waited, prayed for your return as I would 
have waited, prayed for any confiding, innocent, 
girl, though I had never known her till that 
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moment. I had a feeble hope that in the 
hour of our meeting, she, for whom I watched, 
would in remembrance of our early days — 
days of childhood's love and faith, have 
related her wild story, trusting to me in the 
greater sorrow, as she did in those more 
trivial when she was younger, and called me 
* sister Avice ;* for it must be a sorrow or an 
injury that led her forth this night — but I have 
been deceived. Well, well! I will believe in 
brighter days, and store my love for that time 
when Rosamond Stanmore may need it more 
than now." 

Sadly, Avice turns to depart, and sadly 
Rosamond watches her with the haughtiness of 
look transformed to anxiety, remorse and 
pain. 

" Avice." 

The voice is very low, but it reaches the figure 
by the door. Avice stops, hesitates, returns. 

It is the old Rosamond again — the loving, 
gentle girl, strong in her devotion, and weak in all 
save heart — the tender flower that the first frost 
would wither in its bloom ! 

" Avice, I will tell you — I will have no secrets 
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from you, dearest ; I said long since I would 
tell you — I — I never made the promise that he 
wished." 

" He r murmurs Avice. 

" Ah 1 don't misjudge him yet — not a word 
against my Arnold, Awy, for the sake of that 
old love you say I have been studying to lose, 
but which has not been lost, and never shall be, 
dear," cries Rosamond, hanging round her 
sister's neck ; " there, let me stand thus, and 
tell you everything and hide my head when the 
love-tale is too silly, or I grow too fervent, in your 
faithful bosom. God bless you, sister Avvy ! you 
will forgive me if I have been rash and wilful ?" 

The fond pressure of Avice's arms around her 
is all the reply she makes. 

*• When I met you in the hall to night, so 
accusing in your looks," begins Rosamond, " I 
thought you had betrayed me, and had watched 
me from the house, but that was a very wrong 
and cruel thought, and it has passed, my sister, 
passed away for ever." 

"I believe it." 

" Avice, I went to meet Arnold Hern," says 
Rosamond, in a low voice, " I went to riaeet 
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him at Millthom's cottage where we could talk 
of, and build up our future without fear of a 
betrayal. He tells me I am watched at other 
times, that spies are set upon my actions, and he 
has been away the last week, and only just 
returned. I could but meet him when he asked 
so urgently, and pleaded, oh ! so hard, and I had 
not seen him for seven whole days, dear. You 
are shuddering, Avice!" 

" Go on, dear, go on." 

" I have met him once or twice before — I 
have no fear in making this avowal, or of 
meeting him, I love him so — I know that he 
loves me. We shall be happy soon, I think so 
now," she cries, with buried head. 

" O ! Rosy, dear, why did you go — why have 
you trusted yourself to the mercy of that man 
at such an hour," says Avice ; " you so young, 
so good, so unsuspecting of half the evil in 
man's nature ?" 

" But — but hear me out, dear Awy, there is 
more to tell ; I — I cannot, I don't know how 
to say that — that," the arms tighten round 
Avice more and more, and the fair blushing 
face nestles still closer to the heaving chest, 
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"that I am — I am his wife, and we are 
married !" 

" Oh ! Rosamond, Rosamond, Rosamond !" 
Avice can utter no other word, can but cry out 
in her profound amazement the name of the fair 
girl passionately clinging to her. She knows 
not whether to be glad or sorry — ^glad that 
Rosamond is above all suspicion, and happy in 
her love, or sorry that there is no stepping 
back, that she has . chosen once for all in life, 
for good or bad — for ever, 

" Hush ! hush ! Awy," says Rosamond, 
" they may hear you, dear, and I have a little 
to explain. After — after the letter which 
Arnold — my Arnold — sent by Katie Millthorn, 
I met him by appointment, and listened to his 
griefs. He told me how long he had been 
tortured by cruel doubt, lest I should have for- 
gotten him in Florence, how truly he would ever 
love me, even if I turned from him that instant, 
and never saw him more. We met again and 
again — Miss Mistleford came upon us once in 
our lovers' rambles, and we were compelled to 
take her into confidence — she has been very 
kind, so has her father, who used to allow 
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Arnold to come to his house when I was there. 
You listen, Avice ?" 

« Yes, dear." 

" It was arranged at last, that we should be 
married," continues Rosamond, raising her 
bright blushing face, now the most embarrass- 
ing part of the story has been got over, " and 
that one early day, I should break the secret of 
my marriage to my father, and plead forgive- 
ness on my knees, for myself and husband. So 
Arnold went to London and got the license, and 
one morning Arnold, Arnold's father, Mr. and 
Miss Mistleford, and myself, started in the 
carriage for Branscombe, and Arnold and I were 
married at Branscombe Church. I used to say 
that dear old Sanderstone Church should hear 
my bridal vow, and Avice be my bridesmaid — but 
it was not to be, and my Avice was too strict, too 
good to have been made a confidante in a secret 
marriage. Don't you think so, dear ?" 

" I am afraid I should have offered serious 
opposition — heigho !" 

" So we were married, and kept the wedding at 
Mr. Mistleford's," says Rosamond, " and though 
I cried at times, to think how wicked it seemed 
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to papa, to you, and aunt, yet we were all happy 
— so very happy !" 

" Dear Rosamond, it is too late for ray com- 
ments upon the match,'* says Ayice, "or to 
speak of the deceit Mr. Mistleford and his fool- 
ish daughter have practised against their old 
friend, Mr. Stanmore — I will say nothing, but 
God grant you peace, happiness, prosperity, a 
faithful husband, and an undying love, a long 
blissful life, everything on earth which heaven 
can give — everything, my darling, every- 
thing !" 

Avice flings her arms round Rosamond once 
more, and clasps her with renewed fervor to her 
breast, as she sobs forth a sister's blessing. 
Rosamond cries for a few minutes with her, 
and then the storm is over, and they are 
walking slowly to and fro, with arms round 
each other's waist, and but a mistiness before 
their eyes. 

Rosamond chiefly talks, and Avice listens; 
she talks of her timid heart, and how she 
has ■ put off day by day the revelation of 
her marriage, fearing her father's glance, so 
accusing in f s very calmness ; fearing to wound 
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him, as she is well aware he will be wounded on 
the day all is disclosed, and she acknowledges the 
deceit practised against his dearest wishes ; she 
talks of how she shall like Avice to stand 
beside her on that day of confession, and re- 
assure her by her presence — how certain she is 
her dear papa will forgive her, after the first 
blow has been rec^ved, and he has recovered 
from the shock, and become fully aware of the 
fallacy of opposition. How happy she shall be 
then, when he calls Arnold his son, and joins 
their hands together, and gives them his bless- 
ing in his deep rich voice, and she can take the 
crowd of jewelled hoops from the fourth finger 
6f her left hand, and conceal no longer the 
wedding-ring which her Arnold, swearing to love 
and honor her till the parting of death between 
them, gave her at God's altar, his pledge of 
sacred troth ! 

ITie grim grey morning finds them with red 
sleepless eyes pacing the room, and Rosamond 
still pouring out the treasured hopes of her 
heart, and talking of dear Arnold and the per- 
fect bliss of the future life that is awaiting 
her. 
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Ah I drop the curtain, there is no perfect 
bliss even when Hero and Leander are a model 
couple, and do not quarrel from one year's end 
to another — drop the curtain over those young 
women in the chamber, wherein the morning 
dawn lights up their faces, dawning, too ! 
On one the dawn of an imaginative hap- 
piness — and on the other, the prescient know- 
ledge, subdued by prayer and hope, of coming 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH THE STORY IS TOLD, 

Mr. Stanmore, unaware of the front door 
of Olverton House having been left ajar all 
night, or of that greater secret connected with 
his daughter and a wedding-ring, was in the 
best of tempers at the breakfast table the next 
morning, and made his jests on passing affairs, 
or on things arising from the instant, with more 
than usual relish. 

This was not the first time that Mr. Stanmore, 
by a remarkable coincidence, had had more 
than an extra share pf good spirits at the very 
moment when a grave disclosure was impend- 
ing over him, but then he was a man not 
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troubled with presentiments — gentlemen who 
have been under government seldom are. 

Mr. Stanmore's spirits had taken a turn for 
the better the last few months — a habit of 
thinking far beyond present company had 
almost entirely left him, and he was less morose 
in his worst humors, and less satirical in his 
best. 

It had been arranged between Rosamond and 
Avice, that the disclosure of the former's mar- 
riage should be made at this very breakfast- 
table, when no cares of the day should have 
put Mr. Stanmore out of temper, and when 
Miss Jane had not come down from her room ; 
for although that lady might have assumed the 
office of mediator, yet an eccentric habit — not 
common to ladies, ph, no ! — of breaking in 
upon explanations and observations, with 
questions and answers of her own, could be 
easily dispensed with on that morning in 
particular. 

But Rosamond's whole courage deserted her 
at the appointed time, as it had done day after 
day, opportunity after opportunity for weeks, 
and despite Avice's encoiu*aging looks and 
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reassuring pressures of the hand underneath 
the table, she sat pale, trembling and silent, 
and even gave a sigh of relief vrhesa her 
father left the room at the conclusion of the 
meal. 

"To-morrow — ^let it be to-morrow/* said 
Rosamond, in answer to our heroine's expos- 
tulation, " I feel so very weak and cowardly to 
day !» 

" But think of Arnold," urged Avice availing 
herself of every means to support Rosamond's 
failing courage ; " he is in suspense too, dear 
sister." 

" Ah ! Arnold !" replied Rosamond, " yes I 
win tell my father when he returns. Yes, I 
will tell him. Arnold must be considered." 

The door opened and Mr. Stanmore, with hat 
and riding cane in hand re-entered, and Rosa- 
mond fell back behind Avice, and like a 
frightened child clung to the sl^rts of her 
dress. 

They had both risen from the table, and were 
standing on his entrance. 

" Now girls," said he, " are you coming for 
a ride this morning, or must I wend my way 
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alone ? What say you both — shall I order the 
horses ?" 

" Yes, papa !" cried Rosamond eagerly. 

Mr. Stanmore's large brown eyes steadily 
fixed themselves on the faces of the maidens, 
and a look of mingled curiosity and apprehen- 
sion began to settle therein, as he surveyed 
them. 

Avice was a shade paler with the conscious- 
ness of the coming revelation, and Rosamond 
trembled in every limb, as her fingers retained 
their tenacious clasp of the morning dress of 
her adviser. 

" What, more secrets, Rosamond !" said he 
with a forced laugh; "more traitors in the 
camp, and bomb-shells smoking at the fuse! 
WeU, what is it ?" 

Rosamond in vain essayed an answer to his 
question. 

" Come, come, confess," said he, " I cannot 
understand this secret antipathy to the father^ 
which possesses the minds of all young girls, 
and repels them from many an avowal on the sub- 
ject of which he might feel as greatly interested 
as they. I find it so everywhere — boys, girls. 
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young men and women are all hypocrites to 
the father, hold aloof from his heart — ^his great 
yearning heart, which his children so often 
woimd by their reserve — ^and seek their solace 
in, and pour out their confidence to the friend 
of a day, and the companion of an hour, in 
preference to the staff of a life-time. Ah ! I 
suppose we are too cross-grained, too worldly 
and matter-of-fact to invite our children to 
unbosom their stories, eh, daughter? What 
not a word after all this persuasion, Rosa- 
mond ?" 

" Oh ! tell him, tell him, Avice," cried Rosa- 
mond, as Avice made a movement to withdraw, 
"do not leave me with my faltering tongue, 
my broken speech, to say all there is to be said 
to day." 

" Avice, what is this," he cried, turning pale 
too. 

" Rosamond," urged Avice in reply to the 
weak affrighted girl, " speak to your father — ^it 
is best !" 

Rosamond with a stifled cry released her hold 
of Avice's dress, and sprang towards Mr. Stan- 
more, who opening his arms to receive her, 
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folded her to his broad heaving chest on which 
she hid her head. 

" There, there," said he, " say on — I think I 
can bear the worst you have to tell now, praying 
for pardon — ^is it pardon ? — ^in these arms which 
last held you thus a little girl. Don't go, 
Avice unless she wishes it." 

" I do not wish her to leave me," murmured 
Rosamond, " I wish her to speak, to say what 
is to be said — I feel I cannot — I have not the 
power.'* 

" Avice will you take pity on this penitent ?" 
asked Mr. Stanmore, " I fear she is too weak 
indeed. Now, Avice ?" 

He folded her closer to his breast and breathed 
hard. 

" I would rather the daughter's lips had con- 
fessed the secret, Mr. Stanmore," said Avice 
with a painful beating at the heart, against 
which she pressed a hand, " deeply interested as 
I am, I feel it is not my place to tell you what 
has happened. I feel my explanation — my 
intercession may but wound you more." 

" Ah ! Avice, Avice, you have not forgotten 
our interview in the orchard," said he, forcing a 
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laugh a second time ; '^ but we shall not quarrel, 
I give you my true word." 

" How can I begin," answered Avice, " how 
in the gentlest manner words can suggest to me 
is it possible to spare you least of all ?" 

Mr. Stanmore started. 

"It is so great a revelation," continued 
Avice, " it brings about such change, necessitates 
so great a command of yourself and feelings, 
that I — I feel myself almost incapable. I would 
prepare you to receive the tidings, Rosamond 
desires me to relate, with that gentle considera- 
tion due from a father to his child. What has 
passed is irrecoverable, and my dear sister's 
happiness hangs on your course for the future. 
I cannot doubt it will be a generous one for her 
sake and your own. Rosamond is married!" 

His head drooped forwards, and he gave a low 
moan ; but there was no flush of anger on his 
face, no sign of fierce words rising to the lip. 
He but held the agitated girl closer in his arms, 
as if shielding her from evil. 

" Her love was strong and passionate, and 
there was no resisting it," said Avice, " she 
loved too earnestly to consider any will save his 
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who won her heart before we went to Florence. 
For Rosamond's sake and peace of mind, she 
trusts you will forgive her choice, and hold out 
the hand of friendship to her husband." 

" She has chosen between us," he murmured 
hoarsely, " and the hand of friendship can 
never be honestly offered to Arnold Hern. 
What, not a word to say, even now, Rosa- 
mond ?" said he to her ; " nothing but these 
scalding tears which argue so ill for happiness 
— ^why surely you are happy now ?" 

"If I have your forgiveness, papa," said 
Rosamond, in faint tones. "If you will be- 
lieve what a struggle it was to deceive you, even 
at the last moment, and how my duty, balanced 
against my love for Aim, weighed so equally and 
tortured me with so cruel a suspense. Forgive, 
forgive me, dear papa ! I loved him so very much 
— I love him so much more now 1 am his wife 
— he is so good, and kind, and noble !" 

"Ay, all that is admirable like Crichton," 
said he in reply. " There I forgive you," kiss- 
ing her, " what can I do less, now the Great 
Seal is set upon your — happiness ! I have taken 
it all very calmly, and received this dreadful news 
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with Spartan stoicism, have I not ? No passion, 
no mdo-dramatic raving and paternal curses — 
quite a model of a good father ! There, go and 
tell your aunt, or shall Avice act as mediator in 
that quarter too ?'* 

Rosamond glad to hurry from the room and 
hide her embarrassment, and her blushing tear- 
stained face, flew from her father's arms to the 
door, and left Mr. Stanmore and Avice Hem 
alone together. 

How his features changed when the young 
wife had quitted him — with what a weary look 
he flung himself into his chair, and groaned in 
his bitter anguish ! 

Avice stood wistfully regarding him. She 
longed to pour forth some words of consolation, 
to cheer him by a picture of his daughter's 
happiness, her peace and contentment in the 
future — to speak of her cousin Arnold in such 
terms as should reconcile the father to him, 
and make him regard less gloomily the prospect 
of the separation from his child. 

He saw her struggling with her power of 
utterance and said — 

" Not a word for me, Avice, not one word ! 
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I shall be better in a minute — stay where you 
are, don't go." 

The minute passed, and he turned round in 
his chair and faced Avice with a countenance on 
which ten more years appeared to have sud- 
denly settled, each with a tenfold weight of 
care. 

" They have all gone !" said he, mournfully 
stretching out his arms, and then letting them 
drop heavily to his side ; " they will come back 
no more, they leave a void whose emptiness is 
an eternal horror. The hopes of a father, his 
schemes for the welfare of an only child, his 
study of her future, crushed to atoms in a 
moment, there is nothing left but humiliation, 
now!" 

" We must not think that, sir — trust in — " 

*' Oh ! we must trust — trust,^' interrupted he 
bitterly. " I have trusted in my child, and she 
deserts me ; I have trusted in the world, and it is 
false ; I have trusted in the lessons Rosamond 
was taught, and they are thrown aside in 
recklessness. What is there left for me to trust 
in, Avice — but Arnold Hern !" 

"You have still a daughter left, sir," said 
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Avice, stealing to his side, and laying her hands 
upon his shoulders, " one who will try her best 
to save you from the loneliness of home, and 
to fill up the gap left by Rosamond's depar- 
ture." 

He trembled as her hands rested confidingly 
upon him, and there was a swimming in the 
eyes which met Avice's. He laid one hand upon 
her's a moment, and replied, 

"'Daughter — daughter!* that is a sacred 
title, which is alone for Rosamond. Thank 
you, Avice, a thousand thanks — but not 
daughter." 

Somewhat pained, Avice made no answer, 
but stood by his side, her hands still resting 
lightly on his shoulder. 

"And you would love me as a father, 
Avice?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" I am not worthy of your aflfection then — 
a cold ingrate with a withered heart. There 
is something so holy in a daughter's love, that 
you must not usurp Rosamond's place in my 
affection — no, no, of course not, for — ^for, I 
have done with daughters." 
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After a long silence he continued. 

" After all that I have said concerning this 
ill-fated match, after the long continental 
journey, the sojourn at Florence, the study 
which I have made to keep them separate, the 
expression of my own will concerning it, to be 
deceived like this ! The old saying — 

' Sigh not for children, yon will loye them mnoh. 
And care will follow love !' " 

''And love will follow care again," added 
Avice, 

" In books/' 

" In life — ^for care is love's twin brother, and 
there is no disuniting them," said Avice, " we 
care alone for what we love." 

'' If any one had asked me a few weeks 
since, what would have been my intended course 
of action supposing my daughter had despised 
all paternal authority, had set aside my dearest 
wish, and flung herself away on a man I can 
but hate," he said, between his set teeth, '' had 
married him in open defiance of her father's will, 
and her own peace on earth, I should have 
answered ' if she do this at any time, I cast 
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her off for ever* — and yet I forgive h^, Avke, 
at the first word, and do not utter one reproach." 

"You do not regret your forgiveness, Mr. 
Stanmore ?" 

« I dare not." 

"Dare not?" 

" Ay," he replied, " I dared not do it when 
she hung about my neck and cried so pas- 
sionately, for I felt that they were the first 
drops in her ocean of sorrow, and that the 
misfortune would come soon enough without 
my ban upon the marriage. It will, Avice, 
it will — I feel there is no resisting it, no stem- 
ming it back, and knowing that, I dared 
not mar the few happy days which yet remain 
for her." 

" You take too dark a view of the case, sir," 
said Avice, " I do not say their union will be 
free from crosses — what union is? I do not 
say that Rosamond's estimate of her husband 
will always be the same, or that the romantic 
ideal will glow for ever in the brightest of 
colors, but I am sure there will be days of sun- 
shine following any little storm." 

" If the first storm strike her not down with 
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its intensity/* replied Stanmore, " but no more 
of this ! If it be possible, I will hope against 
conviction, I will see in Arnold Hem a fitting 
husband for my daughter, and I will not cause 
her one pang by my reception of him at our 
first meeting, although the knowledge of what 
he has stolen fix)m me, is like the knowledge 
which lost Eden — bitter, bitter. He has won 
the pize, and I am childless !" 

He rose from his chair with a heavy sigh like 
a woman's. 

" Will you be kind enough, Avice, to write to 
your uncle and — ^and Arnold in rny name, and 
invite them this evening to our house ?*' said he, 
" we must be good fnends, and celebrate the wed- 
ding, you know, Avice ?" 

" But will you not write, Mr. Stanmore ?" 

" Candidly, I am afraid the disclosure is 
too recent for me to be trusted with a pen," 
answered he, "some lurking ill-feeling might 
betray itself in my polite epistle. I must 
have time to work up the part I have to 
play — that is, the amiable father worthy of 
80 accomplished a son-in-law. If you will 
be my amanuensis, I shall fed indebted?" 
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" Very well, sir," said Avice, mournfully. 

" If you win give the notes to the groom, 
he will ride to the Hall at once, Avice," added 
he, " the sooner all is over now the better." 

" Your horse is at the door, sir," said the 
servant, as he entered. 

''Take it back to the stable, I shall not 
ride out this morning," said Stanmore, and 
muttering something about *The State,' he 
walked slowly from the room. 

''Thank heaven there are no more secrets 
now," whispered A^ce to herself, "and that 
he has borne the revelation with his own 
noble firmness, but why — ^why was he so 
very cool to me ?" 

Could Avice Hem have seen the firm 
man — the man cast in the iron mould of 
Government, when the study door was locked 
upon the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MONTAGUE AND CAPULET SHAKE HANDS. 

" The great man at Olvcrton House, lowers 
his proud head a bit, Arnold," said Walter 
Hem, as he tossed Avice's letter across the 
table to his son. 

"What did I tell you?'* inquired Arnold, 
" did I not say he would come round soon 
enough, when the bird he prized so carefully 
had sought another nest ?" 

"That letter is in Avice's handwriting," 
said Walter. 

"What do I care for that," cried Arnold, 
fiercely, "he dictated it — ^he brought his curs- 
ed pride low enough to acknowledge me when 
this note was written." 
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**You wiU be happy and comfortable now, 
Arnold, boy," remarked Walter Hem, " we 
shall have Rosamond at the Hall, and must 
give over our evening parties, eh?" 

" Perhaps," he answered, " for Rosamond is 
not fond of noise— oh ! yes, we shall be happy 
to the end of our lives. Stanmore thinks I 
cannot govern my temper — ^we shall see." 

"I suppose you would rather live here 
than have a separate establishment, Arnold?" 
said Walter. 

" Humph," mused Arnold, " why do you ai^ ?" 

"Because if you wish to get rid of the 
old man, I can spare a little to build a villa, or 
anything of that," replied he, " but unfortunately 
the funds won't stand another HaU." 

" WeVe been going rather fast," said Arnold. 

" Rather," assented Walter ; ** but we shall 
make it all straight enough when we're steady 
old boys, and you a respectable married man, 
and the father of a family. Ho ! ho ! ho ! — ^I 
think I see you, Arnold, boy, nursing your first 
baby, chucking it under its fat chin with the 
hand that shot the horse. But you have not 
answered my question — the villa or the Hall ?" 
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« The Hall/' 

" That's right," cried Walter, clapping him on 
the back, " that's filial." 

" I suppose its pride," said Arnold ; " but I 
could no more leave this great house to live in 
a small one than I could fly. I should feel I 
had inherited some misfortune. No, the Hall 
for ever." 

Walter's jaw fell, but he made no comment. 
And what did it matter if Arnold's reasons for 
remaining with his father were a trifle selfish ? 
— boys will be boys — ^and he, Walter, was 
selfish in hts youth, and did not love his father. 
He had no doubt it was quite natural. It 
pained him a little, but his feelings — ^what did 
he know of feelings before he redeemed Arnold 
firom the gipsies ? Had Hem grown sensitive 
with the fortune into which he had stepped, and 
which he had been doing his best to dissipate, in 
** taking the shine," as he called it, out of the 
Sanderstone gentry, and the two real baronets 
who lived somewhere in the shire. He had 
attended the principal races, too, with Arnold, 
boy, and had betted hard, and lost hard inr 
proportion. 
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Walter Hern and Arnold, went in state to 
Olverton House, with a powdered coachman 
on the box of the carriage, and two powdered 
footmen hanging on behind, and everything 
grand and ceremonious. 

Neither of the gentlemen felt perfectly cool 
and unembarrassed when the servant flung open 
the door, and announced the name of Hem. 

Mr. Stanmore was the first to advance and 
take Arnold by the hand. 

" Mr. Arnold Hem,'* said he, ** we will not 
speak of the past ; standing in our new position 
towards each other, any recurrence to it would 
be extremely painful to us both. If I forget 
not — I forgive. You have taken my daughter 
for a wife, that cancels every wrong. She has 
placed her happiness in your keeping, and you, 
like a true husband, will esteem it your first 



care.'* 



He looked somewhat wistfully at Amold, who 
answered, 

" You may trust me, sir.** 

He meant it, too ; his marriage had been too 
recent for any of the tme nature to peep out, 
he did love Rosamond, and she loved him so 
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dearly, that how could he do wrong? Ah! 
how very happy they were going to be. 

There was a vacant seat by the side of 
Rosamond, which Arnold took as his right, 
and the young couple soon had little care for 
the talk of others, and were living in a world of 
their own. 

Walter Hern was the lion of the party that 
evening, he had never been in such a good 
temper, and never had had such a flow of 
spirits — ^he even made Mr. Stanmore laugh! 
He talked of everything; of the Hall — of 
Rosamond, of Arnold, of his horses, dogs, and 
game. He talked to everybody ; to Miss Jane 
Stanmore more than the rest, who did not 
brighten up under the host of attentions which 
he lavished on her — ^her cold was worse than 
ever, and her hollow cough kept her very 
much depressed. 

Avice sat quietly regarding Arnold and 
Rosamond, and wondering whether one or the 
other would repent at some future time of the 
secret marriage at Branscombe church. 

Was it for the best after all, or was it for 
the worst? and in either case was it to be 
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avoided after Rosamond's first impressions had 
ripened into love ? How strange it all seemed 
to Avice — there was Rosamond's love, which 
had threatened to be lost or crushed out of 
her by opposition, acknowledged by her friends, 
and hallowed by the holy tie of marriage; 
and there was her own affection, on which 
every one had smiled and offered encourage- 
ment, that had promised so much of happiness 
and peace, and had had not a doud in its 
heaven of hope, struck out from her bosom, 
torn from that heart on which it had left its 
indelible scar. 

The rival houses were no more, the Hems 
and Stanmores were linked hand in hand 
for life — there was to be nothing but feasting 
and good-fellowship from that day forth. 
How pleasantly the evening passed, Mr. Stan- 
more witty and good-tenJpered ; his son-in- 
law as gentle as a lamb, and Rosamond with 
joy almost too deep for words, blushingly 
reserved to every one but Arnold. Once in 
the evening she and Arnold came and sat by 
the side of Avice, and Rosamond said, 

"You and Arnold have so long misunder- 
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stood eadb other, Avice, that it is time you 
should be better acquainted, and become firmer 
friends, if only for the sake of poor little me. 
Arnold," turning to her husband, "we are 
indebted to Avice for our present fdicity, she 
has been our faithful mediator." 

"Has it been my fault, dearest, if Miss 
Hern has so long kept me at arm's length ?" 
he replied, with a half-laughing glance at Avice. 

" We begin with fresh resolutions to-night, 
cousin Arnold," said Avice, extending her hand, 
" so we wiU begin fresh friends." 

" With all my heart." 

Afler supper, when they were standing in 
one group, Mr. Stanmore in the midst, he said, 

" Mr. Arnold, you will spare me Rosamond 
for two days, I hope? — I ask it as a great 
favor." 

"If you wish it, Mr. Stanmore," answered 
Arnold, " certainly." 

" Then, in two days will you fetch her from 
Olverton House ? I shall have learned how to 
part with her more easily then, and have taught 
my tongue to call her Mrs. Hern," said he. " For 
two days she must be my daughter, sacrifice her 
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husband to my pleasure, never mention his 
name, or the name of marriage, but be Rosa- 
mond Stanmore for forty eight hours more of 
life. At the expiration of that time, I can 
shake hands with her, and say, * Good bye/ " 

" We have been talking to-night of a trip to 
Germany," said Arnold. " I think, Rosamond, 
we may as well make our first start at the 
expiration of those two days." 

" It will be a change," said Mr. Stanmore, 
dryly. 

"Ah! Arnold's fond of change," cried 
Walter, " he hates monotony — he always did." 

" He will not think married life monotony, 
I hope," said Stanmore, with a quick glance at 
Arnold, " it is a weakness many of either sex are 
prone to." 

" Monotony, indeed !" echoed Arnold. 

" Forty-eight hours, then, and you are her 
lord and master," said Stanmore, " and I resign 
all control for ever — I will not say how reluc- 
tantly lest I should pain more here than myself. 
And Mr. Arnold Hern, although you stole her 
from me," with a smile, " I shall not let her be 
a portionless bride in revenge for disobedience." 
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They took their departure, and Rosamond 
was left with her father in her old home. She 
did her best to sustain the character Mr. Stan- 
more had desired, and though she thought of 
dear Arnold all those two days, and counted the 
hours that would intervene before he came to 
take her on her . honeymoon trip ; yet she 
never mentioned his name to her father. 

How soon home and father are forgotten, the 
ties that began at the cradle snapped asunder, 
when the bridegroom cometh to bear away the 
maiden ! 

They were not even happy days to Mr. Stan- 
more — the consciousness that everything was 
for the last time, that there was to be no more 
of this song, or that duet with Avice, that the 
daughter sat by his side, or walked out with 
him, with her hand on his arm for but a few 
hours longer, and then she would lean more trust- 
fully and affectionately on the arm of the stranger, 
than ever she had clung to him. But would the 
arm support her in the hour of tribulation as he 
would have done, if God had willed it so ? He 
prayed it might, but he felt it never would ! 

How the father watched the child with his 

VOL. II. s 
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large earnest eyes; how he begrudged every 
moment that rapidly flitted by — how, when the 
first day had passed, it seemed as if half the 
best feelings in his nature had dried up, and on 
the second, as if they were all laid to rest in the 
deep grave of by-gone recollections. 
. On the third day, he came down to breakfast, 
so dark and gloomy, that Rosamond sprang 
into his arms, and cried : 

" You must not think I am going away for 
ever, dear papa — you must remember we shall 
see each other very often." 

"The daughter goes away for ever, Rosa- 
mond, when she is married," he answered sadly, 
" there is no bringing back the daughter, no im- 
plicit confidence placed or expected in the father. 
She comes back a woman strange to the parent, 
having secrets in her breast, which the father 
will never know, having thoughts of pain or 
pleasure foreign to him, behind the white fore- 
head on which he kisses her — both know there is 
a barrier between them, which no claim of birth 
can, or has even a right to overleap. You will 
live for your husband, not for your father — ^it is 
God's law, why should I mourn more than other 
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sires, who give their daughters to suitors every 
day ? But we shall see each other very often, and 
I do not think your love will quite fade away 
from me — eh, Rosy ?" 

" You know it never will, papa." 

" Then we need not indulge in stage-part- 
ings," said he gently untwining her arms, " you 
are too impetuous and sensitive, my child, I 
have said so more than once. Take a father's 
advice, and sober down, Rosamond — a married 
woman should be slow of feeling, and not think 
life in perspective one great honeymoon." 

Rosamond took her last meal in Olverton 
House with her father's darkling looks bent on 
her, and though she was going away with a 
heart running oyer with joy, yet the tears would 
float in her dim eyes — one cannot help feeling 
the pain of parting from home. 

Early in the morning a travelling carriage 
came winding round the drive, and Stanmore 
stood at the window, witching it. 

" It is coming, Rosamond," he muttered. 

Rosamond flew to the second window, at the 
same moment as Arnold looked from the car- 
riage. He waved his hand gaily to her, and 

s 2 
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she smiled and waved her hand in return, and 
the father in the deep recess of the other 
window, groaned, and wondered if all daughters 
were so glad to leave the Great Shelter. 

Avice sat at the breakfast table, dropping a 
few bright tears, and shading them from 
observation by her white hand— it was so hard 
to lose her, too — how lonely the world was 
growing, and what a barren heath had followed 
the rich landscape of a few months since ! 

" Mr. Hern !" 

Arnold entered, with a radiant face, and 
shook hands heartily with Mr. Stanmore and 
Avice, and imprinted a kiss on the upturned 
lips of his young wife, with all the fervor of 
a young bridegroom. 

"I shall not be long, Arnold, dear," said 
Rosamond, " my travelling-dress is quite ready, 
and I shall only encumber you with one tiny, 
box." 

" The one in the hall — four men can't lift it, 
for a wager !" remarked Mr. Stanmore. 

The effort at pleasantry failed — no one 
smiled, not even the author. It was the 
dismallest joke that had ever been uttered in 
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Olverton House. Rosamond and Avice left 
the room, and Avice assisted her " sister" in 
her hurried preparations for departure; Rosa- 
mond all tears one instant, all smiles a second — 
regret tugging at one heart string, and the 
anticipation of life with Arnold playing a 
melodious tune upon the other. 

" I should go away much happier," said 
Rosamond, brushing away a shower of 
diamonds, " if you aU looked happy, too— but 
father and you are so sorrowful, and aunt is the 
only one that offers me congratulation." 
" We wish you every joy, dear Rosamond." 
"Yes, but with what dismal countenances, 
and I, I ought to— I am so happy— and I 
shall soon be back again, and we shall be run- 
ning across to each other half-a-dozen times a 
day, having so many verbal messages to deliver, 
and so many things to arrange — oh ! will not 
that be delightful," she cried clapping her hands 
softly together, "and cannot I restrain my 
naughty Arnold's temper, and he so fond of 
me? to be sure — to be sure! What long 
walks we'll take, Arnold shall ramble with you 
and me, and tell us some of his stories — he's 
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such a capital story-teller, Avvy, although you 
must not listen too attentively, and flatter him 
in that manner, or I shall be very jealous." 

Rosamond equipped for departure, ran up 
stairs to her aunt, and Avice descended to the 
parlor, and found Mr. Stanmore talking earnestly, 
and Arnold listening with flushed cheeks. 

Mr. Stanmore ceased as Avice entered, and 
Arnold's face lighted up and lengthened again, 
when he saw she was unaccompanied by his 
bride. 

Rosamond found her aunt still enjoying the 
luxury of rest, a coffee service at the side of the 
bed, and the skeleton waiting-maid flitting about 
the room. 

"Well, my dear aunt," said Rosamond, 
looking through the curtains, " I have come to 
say good-bye." 

" Oh ! dear, dear me — to say good-bye !** 
cried the lady, struggling into a sitting posture, 
and flinging her arms round her niece's neck, 
" so you are going, Rosamond — well, be a 
good girl, and a faithful wife, and love and 
honor^ and all that. I wish you a pleasant 
journey, and Rosamond ?" 
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Yes, aunt." 

Do not forget your elevated position in 
society, my dear," said Miss Jane, gravely ; 
^ fail not to remember you are the wife of a very 
rich man, who is heir to goodness knows how 
many thousands a year, and one of the finest 
estates in England. Ah! there was a time 
when you were nearly losing the chosen of the 
inheritance for — heigho, never mind, ugh, ugh ! 
— reach me that phial, my dear, and have the 
goodness to pour me out a spoonful of that 
nasty sweet stuff inside it." 

Miss Jane released her arms from Rosa- 
mond's neck, and suffered her to fulfil the 
request. After it had been complied with, she 
put her arms as before and resumed her original 
position. 

Some further advice, two kisses, one on 
either cheek, and Miss Jane propped herself with 
the pillows and lay back. 

" I shall not stay away very long, aunt," said 
Rosamond. " Good bye." 
" Oh ! good bye, my dear." 
" I shall see you in a month or two." 
** That's very doubtful, Rosamond." 
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" Doubtful, aunt f 

'' I do not get stronger, my dear, and this 
racking cough is wearing me out," said she ; 
" but yet the doctor says I shall recover all my 
good looks in time, and that's comforting — so 
good bye^ my dear niece, we must hope for the 
best." 

Rosamond stooped and bestowed another kiss 
on her aunt, before descending to the sitting 
room, wherein Arnold waited her presence so 
patiently and anxiously. 

Husband and wife were side by side at last, 
and taking their farewells of the father and Avice. 

It was hurriedly got over — it takes little time to 
say * good bye ' when the voices of father, child, 
and sister are too choked to utter further words. 

So they were soon in the travelling carriage, 
which, with a white handkerchief, and a white 
hand fluttering from the window, moved away 
with Rosamond, bearing her to her new life and 
its duties. 

" I cannot feel as other fathers do," said Mr. 
Stanmore to Avice, as they stood in the hall 
watching the dark speck gliding along the 
distant road ; '' or I should not have experienced 
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this pain," striking his breast, " this awful sink- 
ing, if she had married Clifton, or any young man 
whose character was, at least, up to the common 
standard of principle and forbearance. Heigho ! 
I could almost lend my imagination to believe that 
I am watching a hearse in the distance." 

"But you have some little faith in my 
cousin ?" asked Avice. 

He shook his head. 

" I am not fond of scandal — I have pertina- 
ciously shunned the voice of idle talkers," said 
Stanmore ; " and yet I have heard enough-r- 
un willingly though it has been thrust upon me, 
from friends I have met from time to time on 
horseback in the lanes, or at the dinner tables of 
my neighbors — to terrify the most strong-minded 
match-maker in existence, much less the father 
who would have kept his daughter to himself. 
Avice, I thanked God only a week since that I 
bad been firm enough to deny the consent to 
the marriage, even when her giant passion 
seemed killing her with its fearful strength—^ 
only a week since, and she was married then ! 
But close the door, girl, or we shall have the 
servants laughing at us." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ANOTHER DEPARTURE FROM OLVERTON HOUSE. 

How a familiar face is missed though it 
bear no relation to us, or our interests. We 
miss our old servants who are discharged, or 
married, or dead — we miss even the strangers 
whom we were accustomed to meet in our 
walks. 

But when we come nearer home, and have 
to miss our fathers, mothers, children, and to 
know that empty chairs and half-finished work 
but represent them — to be certain we shall see 
them no more — that some have gone for ever, 
some for years, some beyond seas, more 
beyond the line that separates life from death — 
then we miss them in our hearts, and the void, 
though less perceptible after time has robbed it 
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of its freshness, is yet never wholly filled up 
with the dust and rubbish of the present. 

It was. no wonder Mr. Stanmore missed his 
daughter, she was his only child, and now she 
had gone, he felt like a man standing alone 
upon a high hill — isolated from the world, 
with the keen cutting air of disappointment 
chilling his bones, and the hum of the myriads 
far beneath him and his thoughts. He was 
more lonely than he had even foreboded, and as 
the days stole on and week succeeded week, he 
assumed more of his old morbid, misanthropic 
manner. He kept to his study three-fourths of 
the long day, seldom riding out or leaving the 
house, becoming more chary of speech, and 
more sharp and crude in his observations than 
he had ever been — sparing not even in his sour 
tempers the undeserving Avice. 

At times when he was more than usually 
despondent and bitter, Avice feared there was 
something in addition to his daughter's loss 
which preyed upon his mind — his demeanor 
was so unnatural and strange. 

Once Avice ventured a gentle remonstrance 
as an opportunity — ^very rare at that time — 
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presented itself for a slight conversation between 
them. 

He heard her patiently to the end, and 
said — 

" You think I give way too much, Avice ? 
give way to what? I flatter myself I am a 
strong-minded man and exhibit no feeling at 
all!" 

" It is your very depth of feeling which 
proves your weakness/' said Avice. 

" Miss Hern, I will come to school and learn 
of you," he answered tartly; *' prepare my 
lessons immediately, and write me precepts of 
heart-rending morality in my copy-books. Ah ! 
if we only followed copy-book maxims, what good 
people we should be — what ! going, Avice ?'* 

" Yes, sir.*^ 

"You think I am too big a boy to be 
taught," he said, with an ironical laugh, " that's 
true enough. Well, jesting apart, does it much 
matter if 1 go about the house as gloomy as 
Hamlet, and as ghost-like as his respectable 
father — who cares fop me ?" 

" AU." 

" Is it Rosamond, whose heart nearly danced 
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out of her eyes when she left me for a husband ? 
or Jane, up-stairs, who sees me once or twice a 
week, and goes to sleep in her chair then ? — or 
the servants who are paid to touch their hats, or 
drop courtesies, as the case may be — or the 
friends such as the Mistlefords, who conspire 
against my peace — or Avice Hern, whose next 
step will be to follow Rosamond's example, to 
fell in love with an Adonis, a tea-party lion who 
can talk about the fashions — and go away 
singing like a nightingale V" 

" At least Mr. Stanmore would not be much 
hurt at that occurrence," remarked Avice, with 
a flash of spirit in her eyes. 

" Have you not heard of a remarkable 
instance of force of habit in — eels?" asked 
Stanmore after a pause, duj-ing which he had 
regarded her with a strange expression on his 
countenance. 

Avice did not condescend to reply, but 
gathered her needle-work in her arms, prepara- 
tory to a dignified retreat. 

" So like the jolly fellow in the song, 

* I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.' 
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That is the way to jog along smoothly, Avice/' 
continued he. " I shall bear what is to come 
with that philosophical indifference so ably 
exemplified in the great poet's lines. So when 
the tea-party lion — ahem ! — well, anybody — say 
Mr. Clifton, fresh from London, and penitent as 
tbe prodigal son, comes home, and wins you over 
to forgetfulness with a new brooch, or a — ** 

Avice had never felt so angered in her life, 
never was so assured that he hated her — he was 
so insulting and cruel — as on that day ; and 
when it came to Edward, and he estimated her 
feelings by new brooches, it was quite time to 
leave the room, her lithe, graceful figure quivering 
with passion, and either go to her " studj^" and 
cry, or to Miss Jane Stanmore and be worried. 
She chose the latter course. She was too in- 
dignant to seek refuge in woman's weakness — 
and woman's strength, by the way, when tears 
are exercised with due discretion. 

Miss Stanmore, though it was summer time, 
and the air was genial and mild, only exchanged 
her own room for the parlor for a few hours 
every afternoon. Out of doors, whether in the 
carriage or round the garden, no moral persua- 
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sion could induce her. She was weak and 
despondent, and more fond of novels than ever, 
and always disappointed when the hero and 
heroine married comfortably in chapter the 
last — ^it was so unlike real life ! 

The doctor began to make regular calls, and 
to look grave as he descended the stairs after an 
interview with his patient, who would not listen 
to his instructions on any point whatsoever. 
Time would cure her cough, nothing else. * Sea 
air,' indeed, at her time of life ! * Change !' pack 
of stuff ! — * occupation of mind !' pack of non- 
sense ! When the doctor became more firm, as 
she showed no signs of improvement, she became 
more obstinate. 

" If I must die, I'll die at home,'* she cried, 
peevishly, " so don't bother me, there's a good 
man. Avice, go on with the book. How 
beautifully horrible it's getting now, my dear, 
isn't it ?" 

Avice added her remonstrance to the doctor's, 
for she began to have her own fears too ; but no 
result followed her intervention. Mr. Stanmore 
assumed his sternest manner and commanded 
her to acquiesce ; and his sister put him off with 
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* she'd consider of it, and leave it till to-morrow, 
Arthur, and don't frighten her so, don't.' 

She took to her bed, after a few more week's 
failing strength and ploughing cough, and the 
doctor came down one day from his patient's 
bedside, and told Mr. Stanmore and Avice that 
the constitution of his sister was fast breaking 
up, and there was no hope of her recovery. 

Mr. Stanmore's face lowered at the tidings, 
but he heard the medical gentleman throughout 
without giving any sign of emotion, and then 
walked slowly up stairs to his study. 

Miss Jane Stanmore began to tire of every- 
thing but novels, and Avice's days were spent 
at her bedside ; and the grooms were cantering 
backwards and forwards between Olverton House 
and Branscombe, with piles of three volume 
compositions under their arms, or before them 
on the saddle. 

One day Miss Jane's precarious state was, at 
the suggestion of the doctor and Mr. Stanmore, 
broken to her by Avice in her own gentle 
manner ; and Miss Jane, with a sigh, gave up 
novels for life, and consented to the clergyman 
of Sanderstone (a venerable old gentleman, for 
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whom years and years ago, she had embroidered 
a couple of mitres on a pair of black velvet 
slippers — spending an hour with her every 
afternoon. 

" Avice, my dear," said Miss Stanmore one 
morning, " have you written to Rosamond ?" 

" Yes, aunt,** replied Avice, (she had, at Miss 
Stanmore's request, called her aunt since her 
illness) ; " I wrote to her three weeks since." 

" Have you had an answer ?" 

" Not yet." 

** Ah ! I daresay the letter has miscarried," 
said Miss Stanmore, musingly. " Well, it does 
not matter much. Why should I break in upon 
her happiness. I used to spoil that often 
enough when I was well and strong. What a 
cross old toad I used to be, Avice, my dear !" 

Avice shook her head. 

" I was getting old, and never was a very mild 
creature," half soliloquized Miss Stanmore. " So 
it was quite excusable; besides, Avice, I had a 
disappointment early in life, just like you and 
Mr. Clifton." 

Avice hung her head. 

" He was — never mind," corrected she, ** I do 
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not care a straw now. It was all for the best ; 
for be made a cruel busband to Miss Turner- 
bury of Richmond. She was never without 
black eyes ; and although she always ascribed 
them to severe colds, poor thing ! we all knew 
better. I knew I was marked out for an old 
maid ; and I think you are, my dear, if you will 
allow me to say so; and it's wonderful how 
cross it makes a person at times. Not that I 
believe you will ever be particularly fractious, 
my child ; but it's as well to learn to govern 
ourselves when we are young. Avice, my 
dear !" 

" Yes, aunt." 

" Do you remember — ahem ! — my side 
curls ?" 

Avice perfectly remembered them. 

" When you are my age, Avice, they may 
come in very nicely," said she. " They are at 
the bottom of that ^awer in a little green box, 
and you'll find the key on my bunch. I think 
the shade of the hair is almost as black as your 
own, my dear." 

The old lady rambled on, talked such a great 
deal about her days at Richmond and of herlove 
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passages and trials, that Avice expressed a fear 
lest she should exert herself too much. 

" Not a bit, my dear," cried Miss Stanmore, 
" my cough don't interrupt me now — it's almost 
gone ; and really I feel much better ! I've half 
a mind to get up to receire the doctor and the 
clergyman. Avice, my dear, T have got such a 
funny whim in my head." 

*' What is that. Miss Stanmore?" 

" I should," with a ghastly simper, " so like to 
see Wal — ^Mr. Hern before I — I — I die. That's 
a hard word, my child, though it's only one 
syllable. I certainly never remarked it before. 
Die ! three letters, and yet so very hard to say !" 

She fell oflf into a dreamy doze ; and Avice 
watched all day, at the doctor's request, and did 
not leave the room when the rector came to pray 
with her, or when Mr. Stanmore was sitting 
opposite with his hard-lined face and haggard 
looks. 

Miss Stanmore mentioned her wish to her 
brother concerning Walter Hem; but he did 
not seem to understand her, and looked in- 
quiringly across the bed at Avice. 

In the grey evening, when Stanmore and 
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Avice were still sitting by her bedside, the 
opening of the door woke the old lady from 
another doze. 

It was the maid-servant entering with the 
chamber-lamp. 

^' Ah ! well to be sure 1'' she exclaimed in a 
low voice, " who would have thought of you 
too ! Oh dear, dear me ! put the pillow straight, 
Avice. This is kind — this — is — very — kind — 
of — ^you — ^Mr. — Her-r-r-rn !** 

And with a smile of welcome to the visionary 
Walter, she shut her eyes and died. 



END OF BOOK VI. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RUMORS AND REVIEWS. 

The blinds are drawn up in Olverton House, 
and the maiden sister is taking her long sleep 
in Sanderstone churchyard. Four weeks have 
passed since Miss Stanmore died with her 
lover's name upon her lips. Those four weeks 
have added another wrinkle to the already-fur- 
rowed brow of Mr. Stanmore, who is more 
gloomy, bitter, and misanthropical — still more 
of a riddle since the death of his sister. 

He has received a letter from Rosamond, it is 
written hurriedly, and is full of expressions of 
her great sorrow for the severe illness of her 
aunt — she prays the missive may find her 
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better, (she who was past prayer ere it was 
written,) and with some incoherency, attempts 
to explain how her desire to return and watch 
by the sick bed of Aunt Jane, is only prevented 
by the greater duty which keeps her to her 
husband's side — and how he, her dear Arnold, 
is so dull and irritable, when she talks of home, 
that she remains for his sake. She sends her 
love to father, Avice, and the sleeper, and adds 
that her deep concern for Miss Stanmore's 
health, alone casts a gloom upon her life — she 
is so very, very happy in her love. She alludes 
not in that letter to Arnold's strong objection 
to return home so early in the honeymoon, or 
Arnold's decided negative to her entreaty ; they, 
the father and "the sister," guess that well 
enough, knowing the affectionate nature of the 
one, and the selfish exaction of the other. 

But she is " very, very happy," and that is 
everything. Her return cannot stop the turn- 
ing of the tide, or bring back to her little world 
the maiden aunt. The house of Olverton 
becomes less and less cheerful in appearance, 
the sternness of its head and ruler increases 
every day. What sorrow he has felt at losing 
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his only sister, is known but to himself and the 
four walls of the study — he shares his regrets 
with no living being, and shuns the sympathy 
of Avice Hern, his ward. 

Olverton House is a great desert to Avice 
now — she sees but little of Mr. Stanmore — she 
is the last tie to him and his home, and that tie 
must be broken for her own name's sake, 
ruthlessly severed ere the weeks lengthen into 
months. ' A rumor in the village has already 
startled Avice to thoughts of action, and of 
great changes for the future. He does not 
dream of change, it has never suggested itself 
to his mind — he thinks all possible alteration 
has been made — what other can there be, now 
his daughter is married, and his sister is not of 
this life ? 

" I must go,*' is Avice's conviction, " I must 
not live beneath this roof alone with him — 
although I love him as a father — yes, a father ! 
Mine will be the pang of separation, the grief of 
parting ; he will feel nothing but a momentary 
shock of surprise. It seems as if all have tired 
of me, and I have lived long enough to forfeit 
other's love, to fall back in every friend's esteem. 
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Well, well, I can be happy with my dear old 
Martha — there is affection never to be ship- 
wrecked in that faithful heart. Oh! for life 
over again," cries Avice, "Ufe at the dark 
threshold of the government office — childhood 
dating back from Miss Wrickerton*s — my 
fortune a fairy-book, and a half-crown in the 
little money-box on the mantel-piece/' 

Poor Avice, looking back, and regretting 
that fortunate turn of events, which has made a 
lady of her ; she must feel bitterly the dearth of 
affection, the wild sense of loneliness, to wish 
for the past life in the gloomy government 
office — ^to drown for ever in the Lethean stream, 
her guardian, her " sister" Rosamond — all the 
recollections of her first love, and of him who 
won her maiden heart with a mask upon his 
face ! Mr. Stanmore affords Avice no op- 
portunity to reveal the intentions she has 
formed — he will never be alone with her — ^he 
rises immediately after the servants have 
removed the doth, and walks moodily to the 
study. 

Once Avice stops him, and says with a 
faltering voice : 
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^* Mr. Stanmore, can I speak a few words 
with you ?" 

" I am very busy to-day, Avice," he replies, 
without raising his eyes to meet her own, " to- 
morrow." 

*' But it is important I should/' 

" Important to you, child,*' he says, " but is 
it to me r 

" I do not know — ^I — ^I hope so." 

^' Ah ! you do not know," answers Stanmore, 
" it cannot be of very great importance, then— 
and I would not be threatened by petty com- 
plaints about house-keeping or the servants/' 

" It relates to neither, sir," says Avice. 

" Well, then, tell it me to-morrow." 

On the morrow, he leaves Olverton House 
for a few days, and Avice has not the courage, 
or the heart to abandon the place till his 
return ; it would be ungenerous, undutiful, and 
crueL 

But each day adds to the delicacy of her posi** 
tion, and brings something keen to wound her. 
The busy rumor begins to circulate ; — how, or in 
what manner it first originated, is as mysterious 
as the origin of every rumor, which upsets a 
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home, or excites a nation — all the village 
knows that Avice Hem is engaged to the 
widower, Mr. Stanmore ! It rings in the ears 
of Avice again and again, and sends the blood 
mounting to her face. It is the more painful 
from its very inconsistency — ^from the absurdity 
of her guardian's name being coupled with her 
own — she who is so young, he so stem and cold. 
It is Katie Millthom who tells Avice once more 
about the world of Sanderstone, and the lead- 
ing topic it has made of her and her 
guardian. 

" A blithe good morning to you," says the 
handsome girl, as she comes face to face with 
Avice, in the green lane, " but the sunshine sets 
ill on the black dress. You are pale, Miss." 

"I am not very well, Katie," answers 
Avice. 

'^ We shall have the great people back soon, 
I suppose, Miss," said Katie, " the young squire 
and his new wife ?" 

"They will soon retum home, I have no 
doubt." 

" They'll be a brave couple," muses Katie, 
" heigho ! I wonder whether I shall ever be mar- 
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ried. Father says I want a little more sense 
for a working-man's wife, and have got a little 
too much for a gentleman's." 

"Your father is a satirist," with a sad 
smile. 

" In his way he is, perhaps, although I don't 
exactly know what a satirist may happen to 
be," says Katie, " but this I know," and she gives 
a sly glance at Avice from her fine hazel 
eyes. 

"What do you know, Katie?" enquires 
Avice, her face flushing. 

" That there will be plenty of marriages at 
Sanderstone church, without Katie Millthorn's," 
replies the girl, " there's Miss Mistleford engaged 
to a baronet, and there's Miss Hern, they say, 
will be Mrs. Stanmore the second, blessings on 
her married life, say I." 

" Pray who told you that, Katie ?" asks 
Avice, with forced calmness. 

" Who— why, its hard to say Miss, but they 
all seem to know it well enough," answers 
Katie, " hope I've given no oflfence lady ?" 

" No, no — but you are — they are very wrong. 
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it is all a wicked falsehood which no one can 
believe." 

And with this sudden burst of indignation, 
Avice leaves Katie Millthorn standing in the 
country road, and looking after her with a won- 
dering vacant stare. 

Mr. Stanmore returns not home, although 
Avice waits his coming, and has made the 
first step in her resolution by packing away 
many little things, with trembling hands and 
tearful eyes. It is to be done, let it be done at 
once — people must not say she is laying plans 
for the entrapping of the rich widower, now his 
daughter is married and his sister is dead. 
Let her keep her name piu'e at least, and let no 
unworthy motive be ascribed to her — proud 
little Avice — even by the meanest hind, who 
lurks about the door of the Sanderstone Inn. 

A few days after the meeting with Katie, 
Mrs. Clifton makes an afternoon call at Olverton 
House, and comes sailing into the parlor, 
puts a blue and yellow covered book on the 
table, and then holds out her hands to Avice, 
and kisses her in her old motherly way. 
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Mrs. Clifton keeps up the acquaintance of 
Mr. Stanmore and Avice, and studiously avoids 
— ^prudent woman — all recurrence to the past. 
She is very lonely at the Shrubbery, and misses 
her dear Edward, and has once or twice a week 
a fit of the horrors, becoming full of fancies 
about his health, his aired sheets, his tempta- 
tions in London, but for all this Edward must 
not come back yet — he may see Avice once 
more, and there may come a reconciliation — it 
takes so little to reconcile hearts that have once 
beat for each other. 

Has Avice Hern erased fi-om the pages of 
her heart the name of Edward Clifton ; have 
time and absence, following up the keen stroke 
of the blade which laid low the temple, and 
uprooted its flowers, brought balm to the 
wound, and dropped the veil over sorrow at 
last and for ever ? 

It seems so, for Avice can meet Mrs. Clifton 
with a serene countenance^ and return the 
steady searching glance with one as unwavering 
and deep, and ask after Mr. Clifton with a 
voice that has not a lurking tremor in its 
tone. 
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Mrs. Clifton tries to sound Avice on this 
morning in particular, makes delicate hints 
concerning Mr. Stanmore, and asks where he 
is with one of those looks already described, 
and of which Avice instinctively guesses the 
purport, and feels the blood tingling to her 
finger ends in consequence. 

She answers quietly and proudly, and then telk 
Mrs. Clifton of her intention to leave Olverton 
House, speaking of Mr. Stanmore as her second 
father, and of the daughter's love she has for 
him — nothing more, or deeper than a daughter's 
love, the old lady is convinced. Edward had 
better keep away a few months longer, that is 
quite certain, thinks the duchess ; he has very 
funny notions of honor, and might again press 
the subject, nay, probably would, if Avice were 
only in the way. But Avice is going to leave 
Olverton House, and very proper of her too — 
she will not live at the Hall, that is pretty 
certain ; she will go a long distance off — per- 
haps to that funny old lady in the alms-house, 
whom Avice talks about sometimes — perhaps to 
Miss Wrickerton who still writes occasionally, 
and who is yet living at the back of Parliament 
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Street, Westminster — at all events not in or 
near Sanderstone. 

The duchess changes the subject to the great 
relief of Avice, and talks about village affairs, 
and the neighbors, and Miss Mistleford's great 
match in an apathetic tone, that conveys but 
small impressions of her interest, sitting back 
at the same time in her chair, and fidgeting 
with the blue and yellow book she has taken 
up from the table, opening and shutting the 
volume — ^looking askance at it, and mildly 
coughing over it. The secret of this mysterious 
behavior oozes out at last. There is a proud 
light in her eyes, as she crosses her fat white 
hands upon the book in her lap and says — 

" My dear Avice, I cannot resist telling you 
a secret, I am enjoined not — ^but you — you 
know a mother's feelings, and will be glad to 
hear of the success of a friend, I am sure you 
will. It is a happy day for me — a happy day 
for Edward ! My dear boy has written a poem, 
such a grand poem, and it has been reviewed 
in the ' Edinburgh' — this is the * Edinburgh,' " 
clasping it to her breast, " and it speaksi well 
of my boy — my darling clever boy." 
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^^ I am dad to hear of the success of Mr. 
Clifton." 

^* I said he was clever — -I always thought so, 
and so did he, A vice, but that's neither here 
nor there," she cries, " and here's the Review, 
and his fortune's made, and you must, not 
breathe a syllable to any living soul, and, oh 
dear ! to think Edward will be a great man, and 
write poetry like Lord Byron." 

Avice congratulates Mrs. Clifton on the 
promising d^ut of her son, and the fair 
fame he is winning for himself in the literary 
world. 

" I will leave you the Review, my dear, you 
may have some curiosity to peruse it," says 
Mrs. Clifton, " it is a splendidly written article, 
and so just ! And yet they say critics are 
jealous or partial — ^I don't believe a word of it." 

Mrs. Clifton takes her departure in a perfect 
flutter of delight, enjoining for the second time 
a stem secrecy on the part of Avice, with 
reference to the new poet who in her vain 
belief is to become the centre of the system, 
and all the authors from Shakspere downwards, 
merely satellites revolving round him. She has 
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a second motive in leaving the " Edinburgh" 
with Avice, it will show her son's old love 
how much superior he is to the Clifton of time 
past, and how immeasurably above her now ! 
Mrs. Clifton returns home in the best of spirits 
— confidentially breaks the secret to some friends 
whom she meets upon her way, and is the proudest 
and happiest of mothers, with a weak mind, and 
a lax tongue — ^yet the mother of a genius. 

When Mrs. Clifton has gone, Avice sits 
wistfully regarding the quarterly journal, with 
her hands clasped together, and her bosom 
heaving. 

After some minutes' reverie, she rises, takes 
up the book, and then seats herself in the great 
window recess to catch the full light of the 
afternoon sun. 

She begins to read— it is a long review, and 
after a time there is a swimming of the letters, 
a shaking of the book — ^it must be the fault of 
type and the weakness of stitching — her eyes 
and hands are steady enough — to be sure they 
are. 

But presently, there comes a long, quivering, 
sigh — then another — then the book falls to the 
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floor, and the smaU, well-shaped hands, true to 
the habit of old, spread themselves over her 
agitated face« 

Has the love not died out beneath the shock 
then, after all that is past and lost — are there still 
some green fibres clinging round the fond 
heart for all the unworthiness of him who has 
ascended Parnassus ? — or is it but the memory 
of what has been — but a few stray thoughts 
which have risen from the deep deep well wherein 
love is for ever sunk and drowned ? Does she 
think — it is natural — of the proud day this would 
have been for her too, if all had not happened 
as it did — if they were still engaged, or 
married?— ah! married! 

" Avice, what is the matter ?" 

Avice feels her hands slowly drawn with a 
strange tenderness, from her face, and starts 
on perceiving her guardian standing over her, 
and regarding her attentively. 

" You have been crying — what is it ?" 

" Nothing — oh ! it is nothing, sir," she 
answers, " I felt rather dull and lonely — you have 
returned, at last ?" 

" Yes." 
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He drops her hands, and the old, raoody 
look settles on his features. 

" What is that ?" he asks, pointing to the 
magazine at her feet. 

" That is the ' Edinburgh Review.' " 

" Hardly a ladies' book, Avice — are you a 
subscriber to it ?" 

" Mrs. Clifton lent it to me," Avice replies. 

" Mrs. Clifton !" echoes Stanmore,. " is there 
reading fit for Mrs. Clifton, here ?" 
- He stoops and picks up the book. After 
carelessly turning over the leaves, he stops at 
a certain place, and says, 

" Poets — poets ! plentiful as blackberries and 
half of them about as valuable. Does our 
Giant of the North crush this butterfly on the 
wheel ?" 

He takes the seat facing Avice, and begins to 
read. Suddenly he closes the book at the third 
page, and tosses the Review to its former place 
on the floor. 

"That will do — I have read enough of 
that ; critiques are not in my vein. I leave 
the continuation to one more interested 
than I." 
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As he glances at Avice, she fancies she 
detects a slight curling of the lip. 

" Avice, I have been to London," he says, 
rising from his seat. 
" Indeed, sir." 

"Yes, and I am half tempted to begin 
Government business once more — but more of 
this, anon. Miss Hern," he adds, with no slight 
contraction of the brow, "I met a friend of 
your's in London." 

" A friend of mine, sir ?" 
" Yes, a Mr. Clifton — do you know him ?" 
Avice replies not to so unnecessary a 
question. 

" The great man — the new-bom poet whom 
that book reviews," says he, " he told me of his 
secret — that was kind of him, eh, Avice ? — of 
the success he has made, and of the third edition 
of his high-flown platitudes. His mother has 
forestalled him in Sanderstone, at least." 
" You — ^you know, then ?" begins Avice. 
" Ah ! too much — more than I wish or am 
glad of," he answers, with a hand upon the 
door. " I leave you to the ' Edinburgh,* Avice 
— lit will amuse you — the reviews ! I fear I 
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have been intruding on pleasant thoughts and 
pleasant reading ; still, let me warn you as an 
old friend and your guardian, such reading from 
the heart may be injurious to Avice Hern." 

He leaves the room, and a moment after- 
wards the noisy lock of the study door is heard 
to turn. 

"Never sparing me from cruel comment 
if the chance be open to invidious allusion," 
murmurs Avice, with two rebeUious tears in 
her dark eyes. " In what have I offended, or 
what change in me has forfeited that esteem 
which once I shared with his own daughter? 
Ah! what a life of wrongs — wrongs of the 
world within a world — the inner self, of which 
the outer world knows nothing, and could not 
alleviate its sorrows if it did — must I bear un- 
complainingly !" 

Some second thought strikes her, for she 
turns pale and holds her breath — then crimsons 
and hangs down her head. 

" No, no, better anything than that ! — better 
this world of mine, all sorrow !" 

And in the deeper reverie, that second thought 
calls up, she forgets Edward Clifton's success 
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* in that outer world of which she had more 
than a child's knowledge and experience when a 
little girl, and keeping house for "father," 
and of which she has much less now the 
lesson requires to be learned, and she is going 
forth in the early days of her womanhood with 
the great task before her. But going forth 
with a brave heart still from the grand home 
that has so long sheltered the Wildflower ! 
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